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A View of the Present Increase of the Slave Trade, the Cause 
of that Increase, and suggesting a Mode for effecting its 
Total Annihilation ; with Observations on the African Institu- 
tion and Edinburgh Review, and on the Speeches of Messrs. 
Wilberforce and Brougham, delivered in the House of Com- 
mons, 7th July, 1817 ; also, a Plan Submitted for Civilizing 
Africa, and introducing Free Labourers into our Colonies in 
the West Indies. By Robert Thorpe, Esy. LL.D. late Chief 
Justice of Sierra Leone, and Judge of the Vice-Admiralty 
Court in that Colony. 8vo. Pp. 128. Longman and Co, 
Paternoster Row, London. 1818. 


A Commentary on the Treaties entered into between His Britannic 
Majesty, and His Most Faithful Majesty, signed at London, 
the 28th of July, 1817; between His Britannic Majesty, and. 
His Catholic. Majesty, signed at Madrid, the 23d of Sep- 
tember, 1817 ; and between His Britannic Majesty, and His 
Majesty the King of the Netherlands, signed at the Hague, 
the 4ithof May, 1818. For the purpose of preventing their 

a Subjects from engaging in any Illicit Trafficin Slaves. By 

: Robert ‘Thorpe, Esq.-LL.D. 8vo. Pp. 60. Longman and Co. 

London. 1819, 


Tuer great duty of abolishing the Slave Trade throughout the 
world seems now to be generally acknowledged, and the West 
Indian Planters begin to be convinced that free labour is not 
only attainable, but the cheapest and the best. It is true, 
some years ago, much opposition was made to these proposi- 
tions, nor is it to be wondered at, that a trade, which has been 
assuredly carried on almost from the deluge itself, should not 
be relinquished readily and at. once, It has now, however, 
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$ ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


become a popular question, from which not a few have derived 
emolument and applause. Indeed, when Societies unite for 
specific purposes, and the scene of their operations is at a dis- 
tance, it is incredible how easily frauds are accomplished, and 
how difficult is detection. Hence the Sierra Leone Company, 
instituted for the purpose of introducing civilization into 
Africa, and thus preventing the Slave Trade, after squandering 
immense sums of public and private money, have effected 
nothing, but the enriching of certain individuals, and pro- 
moting the credit of certain leaders. The nation at large gave 
these men credit for pure Christian principles and genuine 
philanthropy. It was, to be sure, well known that the whole 
party belonged to that division among us usually denominated 
xar’ iZoxn, The Saints ; but, therefore, they were not suspected. 
Yet their real motives, means, and aims, are now so clearly 
identified with those of the Old Puritans, that most men 
expect as certainly a repetition of the scenes of the Great Re- 
bellion, as astronomers do the return of Comets, or the ‘Transits 
of Venus. 

But to unmask these hypocrites, and drag the reluctant 
monsters into day, has been the task and the glory of Dr. 
Thorpe, whose judicial statian at the Colony rendered him an 
eye witness of their nefarious and hypocritical proceedings. 
These he has unfolded in several able pamphlets, particularly 
in his reply * Point by Point,” and he here pursues the same 
laudable career, a career which has produced to our Colonists 
on the African Coast real benefit ; but, alas! not equal benefit 
to the learned author himself. Virtus laudatur et alget, is too 
common and too true an observation, whilst our present 
ministry, whether from timidity, or from the known effects of 
gratuities, or from some chimerical system too obscure for 
common apprehensions, persevere in rewarding their opponents 
and neglecting their friends. When our pages are more at 
liberty than at the present moment, we shall dilate farther on 
this point. The effects are already sufficiently conspicuous : 
every man of talent regularly joins the ranks of opposition, 
for the purpose of being bought off, each in his turn. 

Persevering, however, in the honourable and disinterested 
endeavour of procuring an effectual abolition of the trade, 
Dr. Thorpe has published the two pamphlets at the head of 
this article, for the purpose of informing the public what is 
actually the case, and by what means only the hopes of the 
nation will not be disappointed. We have already been ata 
prodigious expense. For nearly thirty years the country has 
been roused by the philanthropic effusions of Mr. Wilberforce. 
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Thorpe on the Present Increase of the Slave Trade. 3 


Motion has been made after motion. He has been eulogized 
in England, and in the West Indies emblazoned on a Rebel 
flag, together with a naked white woman, and yet after all this 
waste of treasure and of words, the Slave Trade at this moment 
is carried on toa greater extent than was ever before known, 
and the only alteration effected is—that it is taken from us and 
given to our rivals. Whether this arises from imbecility, or 
design, whether it be not necessary to the political existence of 
some, that they should always have some philanthropico- 
religious subject for parliamentary and public parade, it will 
not be difficult for those to determine, who shall carefully 
peruse this View of the Present Increase of the Slave Trade, 
and note the line of conduct regularly pursued by these so- 
disant philanthropists. 

As we are sure that the very idea of increase will alarm our 
readers, we lay before them the evidence on which that opinion 
is founded. ‘They will recollect that it is not the calculation of 
a gentleman writing at ease concerning a country he never 
saw, but of one, the principal part of whose life has been 
spent on the spot, who still continues to keep up an extensive 
correspondence there, and who is yet regarded, with the best 
reason, by the Colonists of Sierra Leone, as their patron here. 
After minutely stating the proportion of slaves carried off by 
different powers, Dr. Thorpe gives the general result of his 
investigation in the following passage :— 


‘** As it appears that in the year 1807, about sixty thousand inhabi- 
tants of Africa, were annually enslaved, and in 1817 two hundred and 
forty thousand, we may judge of her present deplorable condition, 
when the very cause of her barbarous and degraded state has increased 
fourfold ; we should recollect the unshaken testimony presented to 
Parliament, which established her miserable condition before 1807 ; 
and we cannot but lament that all the professions for her happiness, 
and promises for her civilization, reiterated since that time, have been 
perfectly delusive. The numerous instances adduced in Parliament of 
cruelty practised on the slaves in their trans-atlantic passage, produced 
Sir William Dolben’s Act, containing the most salutary and humane 
provisions ; and when it is considered that out of sixty thousand 
slaves, then annually carried from Africa, England transported nearly 
the whole of them, the sterling value of those regulations may be 
justly appreciated ; yet after these comforts had been dispensed for 
twenty years, they were rendered nugatory by our Abolition Act, 
every calamity not only renewed, but augmented, and protracted 
wretchedness entailed on the slaves ever since this diabolical traffic 
has fallen exclusively into the possession of our most Christian Allies, 
the Spaniards and Portuguese. 

“* ] stated on former occasions many instances that had come to my 
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knowledge of the hardships endured by the slaves, from being driver 
for ten and twelve ‘ moons,’ until a profitable market could be 
found, as our cruisers had rendered their disposal uncertain at the 
stationary depots. I declared myself ready to prove, that after slaves 
had been deposited with a factor for sale, the vessels destined for their 
reception having been taken, or driven from the coast by our ships of 
war, they continued undisposed of, until, all provisions being exhausted, 
they expired for want:of sustenance. [ related the case of the ship 
Caraccas, having eleven hundred slaves on board, when she sailed 
from Prince’s Island, that five hundred of them had died at sea, and 
one hundred on landing in the Biazils ; I mentioned that, after a slave- 
ship had lost nearly half her eargo of misery atsea, [had witnessed: 
the wretched remnant landing, absolutely animated skeletons, not 
like beings of this world, but such as we might suppcse had just 
arisen from the dead ; I described the sharp-built American schooner, 
into the hold of which the Spaniards threw those innocent victims of 
avarice, the hatchway being opened but once a day to convey food in, 
and drag the dead ont, and having interstices for light, which “‘ served. 
only to discover sights of woe.” I related that a brig having taken 
fire in the Rio Pongus, with a cargo of Jiving souls, the master would 
not permit even the slaves’ irons to be unlocked, so as to afford those 
hapless creatures a chance of escape, but, whiie within two-hundred 
yards of the shore,. the vessel was burned to the water's edge, and 
seventy-five were consumed in their fetters. The morning sun exhibited. 
the char: d bones still in chains, each skeleton clinging to his miserable 
companion, as if sympathy in suffering would alleviate this extreme 
ofagony. Although ‘ in endless night they sleep, unwept, unknown,’ 
we must reflect on these matchless miseries, being recited from one 
individual's knowledge and observation; we must consider what 
incalculable scenes of horror, thousands of other persons could relate, 
and recollect how solemnly this nation has been pledged to redress the 
wrongs of Africa ; that nothing can redeem the pledge but an universal! 
abolition ; and that every attempt short of total annihilation, only 

enerates fresh sources of wretchedness, such a combination of cruelties 
might have been made public, as must have induced Parliament to 
adopt the most decisive measure for the positive destraction of this 
trade ; but a mischievous etiquette, unhappily made it rest with the 
parliamentary leader, to move those questions, and debility of in- 
clination is as fatal, as inability of power.” 


The cause of this increase is so evident and so operative, 
that is, the gains of the trade are, at present, so immense, 
that we cannot be astonished at the avidity with which it is 
pursued, nor the reluctance shewn by most nations to relin- 
quish such spoils. 


«¢ Since the Portuguese have been prohibited from trading for slaves 
north of the equator, the Spaniards and American trade to the Brazils 
for this tobacco and aguadent, as they are cheap articles, and in great 
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request on the windward coast. In fact, every article assorted for 
the slave trade is now cheap; the Dutch, Danes, Americans, and 
French supply spirits, powder, guns, flints, tobacco, beads, and 
cloth, in such abundance, and on such reasonable terms, that the 
British trader has a dithiculty in obtaining, either gold dust or ivory, in 
exchange for merchandize purchased at a high price in England; but 
the profit on the sale of slaves is inconceivable : the Portuguese pursue 
an extensive smauggting trade to avoid the crown duty, and procure 
from three to six hundred dollars a head for prime slaves. 

‘© The Spaniards sell them at Porto Rico for four hundred dollars 
each, at Amelia Island and in Honduras Bay for six hundred, and in 
the Floridas for gight hundred, such as they have purchased in Africa 
for eight dollars, 

«¢ In the year 1813 an American trader, resident at the Rio Nuvez, 
told me that a frieod who commanded a sljave-ship, had invited him 
to the Havannah, and asa venture induced him to carry eleven slaves, 
on which he cleared one thousand pounds sterling, after paying all 
expenses !" 


Thus whilst ether nations are enriching themselves by the 
most wanton waste of African blood and misery, we have lost 
that commerce, of which we once enjoyed so large a share, 
and have obtained no benefit te others by the sacrifice. 


«¢ England supplied Africa with her manufactures, acquired slaves 
for her own plantations, and by their Jabour supplied Europe with 
tropical productions : these advantages are gone. Great Britain has 
Jost her ascendancy in colonial trade, and Africa has increased her 
ascendancy in domestic misery, while Spain and Portugal (by aviolation 
of every law of God and Nature) have extended their commerce, and 
augmented their resources. Such have been the mischievous effects 
of our mismanaged abolition.”’ 


That such would be the effect of any partial abolition, was 
foretold and explained by the Lords Liverpool and Westmoreland 
in the Upper House, and by Lord Castlereagh in the House of 
Commons, and ministry always regarded Mr. Wilberforce’s 
plan as inefficacious, impolitic, and impraeticable. Still the 
enthusiasm of the nation, so artfully excited, drove them on, 
and by the pernicious influence in. parliament of the flying 
squadron of Saints, the public money was lavished on experi- 
ments which seem never intended to be effectual. For the 
Instances of misconduct on the African coast are so gross, and 
so completely laid open, even by proceedings in the courts of 
law here, as to render denial impossible, and confutation ridi- 
culous. For general information, the peculiar aim of this 
work, we will give some quotations not garbled, but at large. 


‘* As to Lieutenant Colonel Maxwell's pecuniary losses, I never 
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heard of any, for he was not employed sufficiently to hazard the loss 
of a portmanteau. I have heard indeed of the prodigious sums of 
money paid by the Treasury, for captured negroes taken by the 
garrisons of Senegal, Goree, and Sierra Leone, of which Lieutenant 
Colone] Maxwell shared as Captain-General on the coast: and this 
source of emolument was carried tosuch an extraordinary degree of 
unexampled avariciousness, that when Governor Maxwell sent to 
Corker (an African chief) for 200 slaves, and found none, he declared 
the settlement should be destroyed if they were not procured, though 
Corker solemnly assured the officer sent, that there was not one slave 
in his possession ; yet this Governor Maxwell literally obliged Corker 
to give him a promissory note to purchase slaves by six-and seven at 
atime, ashe could obtain them, until he should have sent 2CO to 
Sierra Leone ; and for these so required, and so promised, but never 
received, head-money was demanded at the Treasury in London. 
This unprecedented manceuvre is more particularly noticed in page 
67 of the ‘ Reply, Point by Point.’ 

** I have also heard of large sums obtained by seizures of trading 
vessels made by Governor Maxwell and Mr. Macauley, late collector 
at Sierra Leone; and the amount of sums made by the plunder of 
factories we may judge of from the assessment of Cook’s damages ; 
but of the immense profits he made on becoming a common retail 
trader, and passing his trade-goods free of duty at Sierra Leone, it is 
impossible for me to have any conception: but Mr. Brougham, I 
suppose, will consider this amongst the honourable and meritorious 
services of Lieutenant Colonel Maxwell while Governor of Sierra 
Leone, and Captain-General on the coast of Africa. 

‘« After this most degrading conduct in the highest military and 
civil appointments, Mr. Brougham does not consider it sufficient that 
Lieutenant Colonel Maxwell has been made a Companion of the 
Order of the Bath, a Lieutenant-Colonel on half-pay of the twenty- 
first regiment of foot, and Governor of Dominica, though more 
could not have been done for him had he achieved the most gallant 
feats in Europe, in America, or in the East Indies ; but when Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Maxwell has been punished by the Court of King’s 
Bench in England for the illegal imprisonment of Cook’s person, for 
outrageously plundering his property, and for retaining a large portion 
of the proceeds of that plunder to his own use, Mr. Brougham, as a 
member of the House of Commons, calls on the government to pay 
all the expenses, by damages and costs, which the law awarded asa 
punishment for these unprecedented acts of outrage and avarice, which 
Mr. Brougham must know will ultimately involve the public, to the 
amount of at least two hundred thousand pounds ; for His Royal 
Highness the Commander in Chief will never defeat the course of 
justice by allowing the officers who were the instruments to effect 
these atrocities, aud the necessary witnesses to prove them, to be sent 
abroad, and thereby prevent the other sufferers from receiving legal 
redress for the losses they have so unjustifiably sustained: yet this 
Mr. Brougham is the same person that professes to be a great economist 
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of public expenditure—the exposer of all arbitrary oppressions in 
every ramification of the empire—the redoubted champion of British 
liberty, the rights of juries, e¢ rem populi tractat ! 

«© We may now judge if a protegé of this select party may not 
commit the greatest enormities with impunity, and receive the rewards 
due only to the most meritorious services. If Lieutenant Colonei Max- 
well had acted under the orders of the Institution, and by the legal 
advice of Mr. Brougham, (which is very probable,) let them discharge 
what a court and jury have awarded, and not throw it onthe people, 
about whose burdens those very gentlemen are so continually 


declaiming.”’ 


But that to all enormities the eyes of the select Saints are 
shut, we have the following proof :— 


‘© It is deplorable to see the littleness of vanity prevail where the 
pride of greatness should direct ; but there is no time too late for 
improvement, and I shall persevere every where, while there is hope 
of obtaining benefit any where; yet, when I read the following 
resolution of thanks to Mr. Macauley in their last report, I feel almost 
hopeless in appeal: ‘ this institution is highly sensible of and grateful 
‘ for the important services of Mr. Z. Macauley, and thinks it right to 
“express its sense of his deserts, at atime when the purity of his 
‘ motives, and the integrity of his conduct, has by the enemies of the 
‘ great African cause been falsely and maliciously arraigned,’ 

‘“« If this gentleman had been falsely and maliciously arraigned, why 
did not the Institution allow the full and open investigation that was so 
often demanded, by which the falsehood and malignity might have 
been exposed, and his calumniators disgraced? whereas, by denying 
inquiry on the assertion, they have confirmed the truth of the allegation, 
Only let the Institution recollect their own declared objects; they 
profess to be enemies to the slave trade, ani friends to the civilization 
of Africa; yet how inconsistent is all this with an approbation of Mr. 
Macauley, who, after being taken into the Sierra Leone Company's 
service from the service of a planter in the West Indies, was sent to 
Sierra Leone as Governor, where his conduct is said to have been 
highly instrumental in raising an insurrection of the settlers; after 
which he propesed to have the settlement new colonized, by pur- 
chasing slaves and working them as slaves, for the acquirement of 
tropical productions in Sierra Leone ; then, while a servant to the 
company, hedid, in violation of their rules, surreptitiously trade on his 
own account, and supply the most noted slave-traders that infested the 
West Coast, with assorted articles for the slave market ; he also caused 
his brother Alexander Macauley to be appointed master of a shi 
regularly in the trade of carrying slaves from Africa to the West Indies, 
in which employment he continued until England had abolished the 
trade, then he became agent for this Mr. Z. Macauley, and in that 
capacity did aid and assist the slave trade, by purchasing the condemned 
slave vessels at Sierra Leone, and selling them to fhe slave-traders for 
the same execrable employment. : 
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heard of any, for he was not employed sufficiently to hazard the loss 
of a portmanteau. I have heard indeed of the prodigious sums of 
money paid by the Treasury, for captured negroes taken by the 
garrisons of Senegal, Goree, and Sierra Leone, of which Lieutenant 
Colonel] Maxwell shared as Captain-General on the coast: and this 
source of emolument was carried tosuch an extraordinary degree of 
unexampled avariciousness, that when Governor Maxwell sent to 
Corker (an African chief) for 200 slaves, and found none, he declared 
the settlement should be destroyed if they were not procured, though 
Corker solemnly assured the officer sent, that there was not one slave 
in his possession ; yet this Governor Maxwell literally obliged Corker 
to give him a promissory note to purchase slaves by six-and seven at 
atime, ashe could obtain them, until he should have sent 200 to 
Sierra Leone ; and for these so required, and so promised, but never 
received, head-money was demanded at the Treasury in London. 
This unprecedented manceuvre is more particularly noticed in page 
67 of the ‘ Reply, Point by Point.’ 

‘* | have also heard of large sums obtained by seizures of trading 
vessels made by Governor Maxwell and Mr. Macauley, late collector 
at Sierra Leone; and the amount of sums made by the plunder of 
factories we may judge of from the assessment of Cook’s damages ; 
but of the immense profits he made on becoming a common retail 
trader, and passing his trade-goods free of duty at Sierra Leone, it is 
impossible for me to have any conception: but Mr. Brougham, I 
suppose, will consider this amongst the honourable and meritorious 
services of Lieutenant Colonel Maxwell while Governor of Sierra 
Leoue, and Captain-General on the coast of Africa. 

‘* After this most degrading conduct in the highest military and 
civil appointments, Mr. Brougham does not consider it sufficient that 
Lieutenant Colonel Maxwell has been made a Companion of the 
Order of the Bath, a Lieutenant-Colonel on half-pay of the twenty- 
first regiment of foot, and Governor of Dominica, though more 
could not have been done for him had he achieved the most gallant 
feats in Europe, in America, or in the East Indies ; but when Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Maxwell has been punished by the Court of King’s 
Bench in England for the illegal imprisonment of Cook’s person, for 
outrageously plundering his property, and for retaining a large portion 
of the proceeds of that plunder to his own use, Mr. Brougham, as a 
member of the House of Commons, calls on the government to pay 
all the expenses, by damages and costs, which the law awarded asa 
punishment for these unprecedented acts of outrage and avarice, which 
Mr. Brougham must know will ultimately involve the public, to the 
amount of at least two hundred thousand pounds; for His Royal 
Highness the Commander in Chief will never defeat the course of 
justice by allowing the officers who were the instruments to effect 
these atrocities, aud the necessary witnesses to prove them, to be sent 
abroad, and thereby prevent the other sufferers from receiving legal 
redress for the losses they have so unjustifiably sustained: yet this 
Mr. Brougham is the same person that professes to be a great economist 
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of public expenditure—the exposer of all arbitrary oppressions in 
every ramification of the empire—the redoubted champion of British 
liberty, the rights of juries, et rem populi tractat ' 

*« We may now judge if a protegé of this select party may not 
commit the greatest enormities with impunity, and receive the rewards 
due only to the most meritorious services. If Lieutenant Colonei Max-. 
well had acted under the orders of the Institution, and by the legal 
advice of Mr. Brougham, (which is very probable,) let them discharge 
what a court and jury have awarded, and not throw it onthe people, 
about whose burdens those very gentlemen are so continually 


declaiming.” 


But that to all enormities the eyes of the select Saints are 
shut, we have the following proof :— 


‘© It is deplorable to see the littleness of vanity prevail where the 
pride of greatness should direct ; but there is no time too late for 
improvement, and I shall persevere every where, while there is hope 
of obtaining benefit any where ; yet, when I read the following 
resolution of thanks to Mr. Macauley in their last report, I feel almost 
hopeless in appeal: ‘ this institution is highly sensible of and grateful 
‘ for the important services of Mr. Z. Macauley, and thinks it right to 
‘express its sense of his deserts, ata time when the purity of his 
‘ motives, and the integrity of his conduct, has by the enemies of the 
‘ great African cause been falsely and maliciously arraigned.’ 

‘« If this gentleman had been falsely and maliciously arraigned, why 
did not the Institution allow the full and open investigation that was so 
often demanded, by which the falsehood and malignity might have 
been exposed, and his calumniators disgraced? whereas, by denying 
inquiry on the assertion, they have confirmed the truth of the allegation, 
Only let the Institution recollect their own declared objects; they 
profess to be enemies to the slave trade, and friends to the civilization 
of Africa; yet how inconsistent is all this with an approbation of Mr, 
Macauley, who, after being taken into the Sierra Leone Company's 
service from the service of a planter in the West Indies, was sent to 
Sierra Leone as Governor, where his conduct is said to have been 
highly instrumental in raising an insurrection of the settlers; after 
which he propesed to have the settlement new colonized, by pur- 
chasing slaves and working them as slaves, for the acquirement of 
tropical productions in Sierra Leone ; then, while a servant to the 
company, he did, in violation of their rules, surreptitiously trade on his 
own account, and supply the most noted slave-traders that infested the 
West Coast, with assorted articles for the slave market ; he also caused 
his brother Alexander Macauley to be appointed master of a ship 
regularly in the trade of carrying slaves from Africa to the West Indies, 
in which employment he continued until England had abolished the 
trade, then he became agent for this Mr. Z. Macauley, and in that 
capacity did aid and assist theslave trade, by purchasing the condemned 
slave vessels at Sierra Leone, and selling them to the slave-traders for 
the same execrable employment. 
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« Also, when Mr. Z. Macauley removed his worthy brother 
Alexander, he appointed Mr. Macmillan (who had forsaken the Com- 
pany’s service for the slave trade) as his agent at Sierra Leone; so that 
we can show Mr. Macanley’s connexion with slaves, the slave trade, 
and slave-traders, from infancy to age, though he is incessantly preach- 
ing his abhorrence of the traffic. His exertions in cultivating and 
civilizing Africa are of the same description ; he was a principal 
means of preventing all cultivation at Sierra Leone ; and though 
he sends more merchandise there than all the other traders combined, 
yet he is the only trader that gives no encouragement to a_ reciprocal 
commercial intercourse with Africa, for his return cargoes are solely 
composed of government bill: or gold dust. From_all these circum- 
stances, we may judge of his real abhorrence of the slave trade, of 
his zeal in promoting the objects of the Institution, ‘ of the purity of 
‘ his motives, and the integrity of his conduct.’ Let the lustitution 
determine whether the persons who arraign, or the persons who ap- 
plaud such conduct, are the real ‘enemies of the great African 
“cause.” We find upheld, with the most unqualified approbation, 
such conduct as we concluded the Institution (conformably with its 
professions) would have pronounced a culpable dereliction of principle; 
but this perfect inattention to the objects of their association incon- 
trovertibly proves, that the Institution still implicitly submit to the 
mischievous influence of these modern Puritans, who 


‘ Once wedded fast 
‘ To some dear falsehood, hug it to the last.’ 


‘¢ But the pre-eminent and benevolent persons that are enrolled in 
the African Institution, must cease to lend themselves to the ambitious 
and interested objects of this party, and extricate the Society from 
their management ; they cannot intend that ali their promises and 
professions should be dead-born—that the pillar of immortal fame 
which they were erecting, should become a monument of eternal 
disgrace. I will not suffer such an idea to rest upon my mind: I am 
satisfied they will awake to their own dignity and consistency, fulfil 
their engagements to Africa, and assist in perfecting the plans I have 
Jaid before them, as assimilating with their own, and I hope, from 
their benevolent tendency, worthy the consideration of the wisest, the 
best, and the most powerful personages in the kingdom.” 





The Edinburgh Reviewers, indeed, have loudly extolled this 
African Institution, and their leader, Mr. Brougham, whose 
sagacity is continually detecting danger in every proposition or 
plan which ministry may produce, has been ever the advocate 
of the Sierra Leone Company, and its younger sister, the 
African Institution, whilst, for reasons best known to himself, 
he has seized every occasion of virulently attacking the worthy 
author of these pamphlets with all the venom in his power. 


Thus has he deserved and received the following dignified 
rebuke. 
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¢ Let the reader only reflect fora moment, and consider this Mr. 
Brougham, without rank or title, either academic or professional, with 
neither character for legal acquirement, nor practice as a barrister in 
Westminster Hall, taking advantage of his accidental seat in the 
House of Commons to drag irrelevantly intodebate, the name of a 
gentleman who had been fourteen years one of His Majesty’s Judges 
in the colonies, and seven years a Judge of a Vice. Admiralty Court, 
recommended to those stations by the highest legal authority, and 
whose rectitude of conduct has been confirmed, during the whole time 
he discharged the duties of. those offices, by the most continued 
approbation. 

‘© Had Mr. Brougham any knowledge of the rules of a Court of 
Justice, he would not have violated them ; had he any respect for the 
dignity of the House of Commons, he could not so wantonly have 
degraded that assembly ; had he the slightest idea how delicately a 
Jadge’s corduct should be spoken of, he would not have premeditately 
attempted to depreciate the station ; had he possessed the feelings of 
a gentleman, be must have shrunk from such an unprovoked assassi- 
nation of character; but, unrestrained by ‘ the native hue of resolu- 
tion,’ he thought the sanctuary of Parliament, invited a gratification, 
which a sense of honour must have forbidden him to accept.—Entreaty 
has arrested my pen ; I have done.” 


Much, it seems, has been suppressed, perhaps from pru- 
dential motives, since in some cases it may not be possible to 
prove the truth, which, in others, is strangely regarded as 
an aggravation of the offence. 

Next Dr. Thorpe proposes a plan of his own for the ame- 
lioration of the Africans, of which, as he gives here only the 
outlines, we cannot make an abridgment. But we must 
observe that it is clearly practicable, and of this there can be 
no doubt ; and secondly, its expense is trifling, much less than 
the sum which the Saints have taken from the nation to no 
purpose but their own. It will not exceed 20,0001. annually. 
He has shewn that by a total abolition of the trade first, and 
proper stations afterwards established on the coast, voluntary 
labourers may be procured for our West India Islands, and it 
would be of infinite service to return some of these to their 
native country as quickly as possible, that they may make 
known in their own country how they are treated, and with 
what fidelity engagements are kept. He sums up his outline 
in the following manner, and we trust it will induce all those 
who are interested in the welfare of their black brethren, seri- 
ously to reflect on the proposal made by Dr. Thorpe, and the 
delusive projects which have been foisted upon us by others. 


“ T only request this plan to be viewed inevery light, and then 
try if wisdom, justice, and policy will not pronounce, that slavery 














10 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


should be entirely abolished. How delightful the investigation, how 
glorious the accomplishment ! 

‘* Amongst the West Indian proprietors in England, and the 
resident planters in the colonies, we can find men of as much talent, 
information, integrity, and liberality, as in any part of the world. 
I rely on their cool investigation and steady determination ; I do not 
wish precipitancy, though J dread procrastination. The distant parts 
of the empire are easily wrought upon: combustibles of the most 
inflammatory description are widely disseminated: we have seen 
massacre and misery already in the West Indies, and an explosion in 
Africa may be expected. Wecan meet the lion’s attack, but we 
descend into the pit, before we perceive the operations of the mole. 
Like the Puritans of old, we have the ‘ godly and well-affected pro- 
‘ fessors of piety, purity, and patriotism :'"—an epitome of Pym, Prynn, 
young Vane, and Mildmay, the monopolist, is conspicuous amongst 
the leaders : the honest open face and steady eye of the English coun- 
tenance, have been distorted by their partisans, intoadowuncast look 
and saddened visage : their profane ejaculations of assumed sanctity, 
are shocking to true piety: their doctrine is destructive of moral 
obligation, inadequate to religious duty, injurious to the harmony of 
society, and dangerous to the church and state: they are syste- 
matically organized, with regular gradations of rank : implicit obes 
dience and indiscriminate protection is the bond of union : abolition 
is kept vibrating, that popularity may be held stationary ; the question 
is never to be relinquished, nor the object ever to be attained : delusion 
will conceal the danger, until their operations are perfected ; and when 
power is established, the mask will drop. 

‘¢ Tn this review, I ask the candid reader todetermine, if the civili- 
zation of Africa bas been the real pursuit of this party ; or whether 
this appearance of matchless.benevolence has not been the ladder of 
worldly advancement ; and, as ‘ charity covers a multitude of sins,’ 
if the sanctified assumption of that virtue, has not veiled a system of 
unprincipled politics, and excited a popular approbation of those men, 


most likely to endanger the public prosperity ?” 


But it is evident that neither this nor any other plan can be 
carried into effect, until all nations agree in declaring the 
trade piratical. ‘This nation has been amused by treaties lately 
entered into with Spain and Portugal. 300,600/. has been paid 
to the one, and 400,0007. has been paid to the other, and we 
naturally expected that something has been purchased. This 
expectation will be somewhat disappointed, when it is known that 
excepting a promise from Spain to relinquish the trade alto- 

ether after May, 1820, nothing truly material has been ob- 
tained. The treaty with Portugal is worse than a dead letter, 
for it actually gives their traders greater security and latitude 
than they before enjoyed. How such an agreement came to 
pass through Parliament without animadversion, can be ac-+ 
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Thorpe’s Commentary on Treaties relative to the Slave Trade. 11 











counted for only by supposing those oppositionists, who so 
constantly vituperate every ministerial measure, to have been 
so profoundly ignorant of the geographical details contained in 
that treaty, as not to have perceived the utter futility of its 
provisions. This local knowledge Dr. Thorpe has amply sup- 
lied in his Commentary on them, particularly on that with 
Portugal. We do not hesitate to say, that in this Commentary, 
it is fully proved to be impossible for our ships of wat to con- 
troul the Portuguese, and it has done away illicit trade with a 
vengeance, by making it lawful wherever it can be carried on. 
So enacting a premium for the importation of spirits would 
certainly destroy most effectually all illicit trade therein. For 
the bounds within which the Portuguese may trade, and, of 
course, all vessels bearing their flags, are so extensive, and the 
right of search is so narrowed, that whoever shall hereafter 
attempt to take in a cargo out of those bounds, deserves to 
be executed for an idiot rather than a pirate. We shall give 
the very words of this notable treaty, with the Doctor’s com- 
ment thereon, 


‘« By the second article it is agreed, that ‘ the territories in which 
the traffic in slaves continues to be permitted under the treaty of the 
22d of January, 1815, to the subjects of His Most Faithful Majesty, 
are the following :’ 

‘* * Ist. The territories possessed by the Crown of Portugal upon 
the coast of Africa, to the south of the equator, that is to say, upon 
the eastern coast of Africa, the territory lying between Cape Delgado 
and the Bay of Lourenco Marques; and upon the western coast, all 
that which is situated from the eighth to the eighteenth degree of 
south Jatitude.’ 

«« «2d. Those territories on the coast of Africa to the south of the 
equator, cver which His Most Faithful Majesty has declared, that he 
has retained his rights, namely,’ 

‘¢ © The territories of Molembo and Cabinda, upon the eastern 
coast of Africa, from the 5th degree, 12 min.to the 8th degree, 
south latitude.’ 

‘* Here it is necessary to observe, that in the avidity with which 
His Faithful Majesty seizes possessions in Africa, he does not even 
pause to consider where they are situated, for Molembo and Cabinda 
are on the western, not on the eastern coast ; and allowing this to 
have been a mistake, it may be worthy of remark, that between 
latitudes five and eight south, on the west coast, lies the great king- 
dom of Congo, over which His Faithful Majesty possesses just as 
much jurisdiction, as he does over Siberia, yet he assumes the right of 
plunging its inhabitants into interminable slavery, for the purpose of 
administering to the indolence, the riches, and the criminal gratifica- 
tions of the inhabitantsof Brazil. Before I leave this article, 1 must 
try to fix the reader's attention more particularly on the space allowed 
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for trade : from Cape Delgado to the Bay of Lourenco on tie eastern 
coast, embraces an extent of nearly twenty degrees of latitude and 
longitude, and from Cabinda to Cape Negro on the western coast, 
exceeds thirteen degrees of latitude, so that by this treaty we sanction 
His Faithful Majesty's claim to twenty times more dominion in Africa 
than he really possesses; (for he has but one fort on the eastern and 
two on the western side,) and to an extent of coast far surpassing that 


of the Brazils. 
‘* Bounded ambition, and extensive humanity, having induced His 


Faithful Majesty thus to contract the sphere in which bis pious sub- 
jects shall exercise this laudable traffic, Great Britain bas thought it 
only just to bestow on him a boon of three hundred thousand pounds 
sterling, for relinquishing the trade in Africa, north of the equator, 
afier having already nearly desolated its western coast ! !*’ 


We here perceive the boundless bounds given for this horrid 
trafic, and for which liberty bestowed on the — we 
have most preposterously paid them only 300,000/.!!! Such 
a sum actually paid where we ought to have reccived, a sum 
given for receiving a benefit is so strange, so contrary to all 
usual diplomatic rules, that we are induced to suspect that the 
treaty was a mere cover for taking the money out of the Bri- 
tish funds, and which probably never found its way into those 
of the Portuguese. Besides, the rest of the treaty, under 
pretence of regulating the capture of slave ships, has intro- 
duced so many restrictions, so many modes of evasion, that 
no officer in our service, it is hoped, will be so fool-hardy as 
to attempt a seizure which must inevitably ruin him. Our 
learned civilian, who has had considerable practice in legal 
proceedings of this nature, Is decidedly of this opinion. 

‘* There appears to me but one situation in which a Portuguese slave 
trader can be safely detained by a British ship of war, purposely sent 
with instructions for such detention ; and that solitary instance is, 
where the commander of the British sbip can observe a Portuguese 
captain taking on board his cargo of slaves from a prohibited part of 
the coast of “Africa, and that after having so obtained his cargo, he 
shall sail from the coast in view of the ‘British commander. Now 
unless the reader can imagine the commander of the Portuguese slave 
ship to be absolutely infatuated, he will not believe it probable, and 
scarcely think it possible, that the trader would conduct himself ia 
this preposterous manner ; yet, unless he did so in every particular, his 
vessel could not be detained under the articles and instructions of this 
treaty, either north or south of the equator, with safety to the captor. 
My entire attention has been given to the treaty, and I conceive it 
completely secures tothe Portuguese an undisturbed and permanent 
possession of the slave trade on the coasts of Africa, and nothing 
more, except the useless and encrinous expense it may attach toe 
England. 
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Warner’s Old Church ef England Principles. 13 


‘* The treaty was formed avowedly for the purpose of preventing 
an illicit trade in slaves, and the mode of effecting this salutary object, 
is by allowing such a prodigious range of coast for the traffic, that the 
most ravenous slave trader must be satiated with the legitimate trade 
he is suffered to enjoy ; but should a Portuguese unaccountably stray 
tothe north of the equator, and there commit prohibited acts, so 
many modes of evasion are allowed, and such heavy responsibility 
laid on the captor, that I do not suppose a condemnation can ever take 
place, particularly as no detention is-suffered south of the equator 
except after a chase from the north. The pretence to diminish, 
becomes the means of increasing the trade.” 


Now, supposing the trade actually abolished, and the license 
for trade in the hands of our government, we doubt not but 
Portugal or France, or Spain, would gladly give not three but 
600,0001, for such a treaty as this. And yet we are to believe 
that a statesman, so profound as Lord Castlereagh, agreed to 
give 300,000/. to persuade the Portuguese to accept of the boon ! 


Credat Judzeus Apella 
Non Ego! 


Such are the results which this Commentary fairly draws. 
from these absurd and unaccountable treaties, and the nation 
is deeply indebted to Dr. Thorpe for the light he has conti- 
nually thrown on the subject of the Slave Trade. Anxious 
only for the real emancipation of the Africans, his successive 
exposées have developed the frauds and the blunders of Saints 
and sinners, and whilst others have ambitiously carried off the 
praise and the popularity, he has been left to suffer all that 
disappointed avarice, unmasked hypocrisy, and political ven- 
geance could inflict. 














— —aA 


Old Church of England Principles opposed to the * New Light ;” 
a a Series of Plain, Doctrinal, and Practical Sermons, on 
the Furst Lesson in the Morning Service of the Different Sun- 
days, and great Festivals, throughout the Year: shewing the 
Connexion between the Old and New Testamenis ; and ex- 
plaining the Histories, Characters, Types, and Prophecies of 
the Former, by the Events, Personages, Realities, and Fulfil- 
ments of the Laiter. With a Preface. By the Rev. R. 
Warner, Rector of Great Chalfield, Wilts ; Vicar of Norton- 
Saint-Philip’s, Somerset; and late Curate (for 22 years) of 
St. James’s Parish, Bath. 3 vols. 12mo. Longman and Co. 
London. 1817. 


History, says Bolingbroke, is philosophy teaching by exam- 
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ples: so is Christianity philosophy—the best philosophy, it 
too teaches by examples, It is the most essential knowledge 
for human welfare ; without it, ultimately, all other sciences 
will be but ignorance—the mere shadows of fame. This phi- 
losophy requires no classical preparation ; men, though fools 
in literary lore, may learn it—must learn it—must, according 
to their stations, have some acquaintance with it, or fail in the 
enjoyments it is calculated to procure. But, like the world’s 
philosophy, it requires attention, close and continued, and 
conformity with its rules. And with other systems too, ‘he is 
the most accomplished master who studies it oftenest, and 
practically exhibits it best. All human sciences only improve 
and illuminate the intellect; this refines the heart; they ag- 
grandize their possessor, inflate the mind, and give it presump- 
tuous consequence over the fellow creature; this reduces the 
imagination, makes it a pauper of vain glory ; at the lowest 
ebb it is of the most value. In short, Christianity effects as 
many wonders as are to be scen in the natural world: it purges 
away the impurities of nature, and fmmoral practice ; it makes 
men good in reality, and does away the necessity of casually 
assuming the character to effect a worldly, or self-flattering 


purpose. 


This our religion then exchanges, as far as it is received, 


the whole spiritual system; princes, subjects, parents, chil- 
dren, masters, servants, feeling its wonderful transforming 
influence, are renewed. Princes lose their arbitrary misrule, 
when so inclined—their caprice; subjects their rebellion ; 
parents their imaginary importance over their families ; chil- 
dren their disobedience and folly ; masters their fondness for 
command; and servants their eye-serving obsequiousness. 
Let it be accepted universally ; let it be acted upon throughout 
all space, and there will be universal peace. Men will learn 
war no more. So much and more Old Church Principles teach 
us, and are the means of enabling us to do. 

The author of Christianity exemplified his doctrines by the 
most virtuous of lives; he manifested his philosophy to be 
more than of human invention; he spoke as never man spoke, 
and acted as never man acted. His counsels were spontaneous 
and immediate; unlike the entirely moral worldly philosopher, 
“he shunned not men t obtain the austerity aud the requisites, 
to awe them into deference; his sayings were not few, and 
those few chosen. We have it upon record, that all that he did 
could not be contained, though the whole world were the 
volume ; then his words—his sayings must have been innu- 
merable. He courted society ; and, intent upon his benevolent 
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Warner’s Old Church of England Prociples. 15 


errand, went about doing good. His example left is high and 
conspicuous ; all Christians who aim at it ardently, catch no 
small portion of his spirit ; and they, as occasions occur, ma- 
nifest the superior quality of it, often to the surprise and asto- 
nishment of the mere worldling. When their enemy assails 
them, wounds or persecutes them, they take it patiently, or 
they do not return it adequately; they punish transgression 
rather for the sake of example, that it may be seen transgres- 
sion, or crime ought to be punished, the well-being of society 
requiring it, than to satisfy revenge. ‘They heap coals of fire 
on his head, by benevclence, by kindness, by compassion. 
Thus, in this way is Christianity glorified, its divine descent 
made visible ; thus delivered generally, and the Old Church 
Principles deliver it so, men will believe it ; and will readily 
own that all human forbearance would be vanquished upon the 
receipt or infliction of an undeserved injury. It would be im- 
possible for mere nature to do or suffer the like, tamely or 
patiently. 

One of the brightest living examples of this divine philo- 
sophy, of Old Church Principles, is the author of the inva- 
luable Sermons before us. His ministry, his long-continued 
ministry of twenty-two years, to the parish of St. James, 
Bath, procured him their unanimous esteem and regard. 
They saw the faithful Christian pastor; noted his private life 
commenting his public instructions ; they had time to see and 
to know him well. Into all his avocations the publie eye cast 
its scrutiny, but found nothing to be offended with: and at the 
close of this long ministry the pastor and his flock parted with 
mutual esteem and regard. Such the effects of Old Church 
Principles. 

Their esteem, (it will not lie under a bushel.) will 
migrate ; the whole Established Church will love and respect 
him, though he continue to many unknown. ‘The affection of 
the parish of St. James, especially, will give support to all 
publications with which he may benefit the world; their 
regard will be the best comment then, and now be a pow- 
erful persuasive or inducement for the entire Church of 
England to receive these Sermons readily, with pleasure, with 
assurance, with certain expectation of benefit. 

Such men as Mr. Warner will always exhibit Christianity 
attractively; their admonitions will influence, or condemn for 
disobedience. The true Christian minister has no borrowed 
graces ; the indwelling leaven leavens and actuates the whole 
lump ; his manner or address to his auditories evinces the go- 
vernment within. Men cannot but take notice of his gracious 
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suavity, the mild manner of his reproof, his heaven-enligh- 
tened countenance ; his whole figure partaking of the happy 
elasticity. They will compare his spirit, his manner, his way, 
with the world’s ; the origin of Christianity will be confirmed ; 
aud the Atheist and Deist will more than doubt, or they will, 
if they do not suffer effects to prove causes, yield at least their 
assent that the Christian—such a Christian, has the best 
habit of delineating and exemplifying morals ; he above all 
has the happy art of rendering virtue amiable and seductive. 
Such efficacy have Old Church Principles. 

A divine of so much intelligence and attainment as Mr. 
Warner, could readily discover when or how soon, men, In 
their fanciful pursuit after clearer truth, swerved from it. 
His principles—his Christian principles, delivered to him as 
the best bequest the wisdom of Christian Fathers could bestow, 
satisfied him that he stood at the goal; he, therefore, felt 
commiseration for men who wandered into error, and who, 
instead of gaining satisfactory positions, only opened new 
avenues for further doubt and despondency. Illuminated him- 
self by the sun of righteousness, satisfied It was the best, the 
truest light, he regards the * New Light” as a species of 
ignis fatuus, which only has power to draw on and deceive, 
when human reason becloud the Christian atmosphere. But 
he well knew this “ Light” had, and would have, great influ- 
ence on the uninformed, the wavering, and doubtful ; and that 
this class of Christians were so weak, fickle, and inconstant, 
so readily lending an ear to various new whims and fancies, 
that they would be easily drawn aside to their disquiet and loss. 
He felt convinced that the ignis fatuus, or the “ New Light,” 
only led from, and not to, the best source of information on 
“the ways of God to man.” Aware that the value of the 
soul was incalculable, that the time spent in the delusion or 
error would be lost—gone for ever—and that every moment 
ought to be diligently used to secure eternal inheritance, he 
steps to the press to have greater vocality, and shews them and 
the whole Christian world what, indeed, the Church of 
England’s principles are, that at their examination, their 
divine intimacy might be discovered, and their own erroneous 
attempts by comparison be visible in all their naked and ex- 
posed deformities. 

It is one of the most powerful passions of the natural and 
unintelligent mind to be fond of every thing new ; new theories 
always obtain admirers among the unconscious and unsettled, 
and new doctrines will have indefinite numbers of this class. 

We have often regretted the extreme latitude of toleration. 
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Warner’s Old Church of England Principles. 17 


The majesty and government of the world must be regarded ; 
men must not pass beyond certain limited bounds, if they do, 
their punishment is as certain: but the government of God 
has no controul; men may fancy and re-fancy reveries the 
most absurd, mar and disfigure Christianity as they please, 
and yet be responsible to no tribunal. This extreme latitude, 
we know, originated in the Christian spirit ; but finite legisla-, 
tors knew not how far the bewildering and bewildered would 
carry it; knew not or believed not that men would abuse 
reason even in their attempts to delineate what they would still 
call Christianity. It was given by the true charity which hoped 
all things, that men might worship their Maker uncontrouled, 
uninfluenced, unawed by the national policy or wishes. 

‘Taking advantage of this Christian indulgence, not a few 
Protestants, nominally so called, constantly merge from the 
Apostolic succession, and Mohammed like, in their retire-. 
ments, engender new and fanciful systems; and strengthening 
themselves with their conceits, clevate them to general notice, 
and invite general acceptance. ‘The weak and the lovers of 
variety drawn aside by their plausible oratory, either animated 
with the vanity of being ultra rational on one hand, or seduced 
by real defect of intellect on the other, have imbibed these 
erroneous notions to their own destruction, ‘To those who 
have fallen from the last cause, mercy may be extended. The. 
Christian Divine would betray his trust, if, in compliance 
with the meretricious charity of modern times, he should hold. 
hopes to the other class of wanderers. If ye were blind, then 
would ye have no sin, but now ye say ye see, therefore your 
sin remaineth. We must insist on a marked difference 
between the disciples of truth and error, in another world at 
least, and cannot flatter the last with any hopes, if doubts 
should occur in the last hour of their lives. 

Amidst these numerous schisms our Christian advocate, the 
advocate of the best principles, stands in the gap. His par- 
ticular remonstrance with the “ New Lights” we stay not 
now to look at, nor how much they need it ; our purpose now 
is to speak of the whole separatists collectively. He clearly 
shews that in the Services of his Church, the ways, means, and 
appointments of God to restore general fallen nature to purity 
and everlasting life, are scripturally deposited ; that all that 
this salvation requires is concentrated in its ordinances ; and 
leaves it visible; if men forsake and remove from their observ- 
ance, they do not procure more substantial securities, but only 
aid Satan in their wished for destruction. Such are the incul- 
cations of Old Church Principles. 

No. 250, Vol, OG, March, 1819. C 
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To dispérse every cloud, éverv doubt, to remove All difficulty 
that may unhinge the mind of the unlearned, when it ponders 
uncomfortably on the figurative passages of the Testaments— 
the Old espécially, he minutely, in clear, plain; and compre- 
hétisive language, shews the connexion between both—that 
what was promised in the one was actually fulfilled in the 
other. The one is filled with typical promises, to hold the 
mind sécure until the other was presented in due time to dis- 
perse the real substances. This mode of proceeding was 
agreeable to the Oriental usages and customs. In their earliest 
times, they were noted for their observances of signs and 
evénts ; the men most gifted were most respected; hence it 
became an exclusive science, and they were known as Astro- 
logers and Soothsayers by profession. 

As a continued ratification of the promtse of future restora- 
tion, God condescending to the fears and apprehensions of his 
people, gave visible signs and hidden prophecies, to assure 
them in the matured time the actual descent of the promised 
medium of their recovery should take place. Without these 
tokens, generations would have discredited the assertions of 
their forefathers, entirely disregarded their hereditary worship, 
commixed with the surrounding nations less favoured, adopted 
their habits and usages, and lost all recollection of what was 
told them was promised in ages before. 

The greatest or wisest, and best of mén, have given their 
serious and devout attention to both Testaments ; they have 
studied them for their own satisfaction and reliance; they 
carefully examined whether the promise written in the Old was 
fulfilled in the New. They did not, as very many do, deny 
the authenticity of either from the many seeming obscurities and 
unintelligibilities they find in them, but allowed their divinity on 
comparing fact with promise. They knew all the types, sha- 
dows, promises, and prophecies must be clothed with the 
style of the times in which they were delivered, or they would 
be altogether unintelligible and useless in their appearance. 
These cool and dispassionate inquirers, after minute investi- 
gation of a subject of such infinite importance to themselves. 
and othérs, concurred in their testimony of the divine origin 
of both. Here we would say to the mere English reader, that 
if men of the highest, and best qualifications, on searching 
into what he terms unfathomable mysteries, obtained satisfae- 
tion sufficient to appease their own apprehensions, and restéd, 
ahd. yet rest their hopes temporal and eternal upon the conse- 
quen¢és of their research; if they became satisfied’ that the 
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Warner’s Old Church of England Principles. 19 


sacred volumes were divinely inspired, ke may well entertain 


the like hope and secutity. 

Let us now come more immediately to the author; let us 
see what were his objects when he set about the volumes before 
us. General opinion will readily believe his motives were full 
of benevolence ; and tendered only and solely to build up, to 
secure, and recover ail his Christian brethren. The Sermons 
taken collectively contain all the materials of the Christian 
character; at another time, we will treat more particularly on 
them, or a few of them. Let now our dissenting brethren take 
them to their closets ; let those that halt between any opinion 
and that of our Church, take them, and read them candidly, 
they will perceive the true Christian form in all its mouldings ; 
then they must come to this conclusion, that the Church 
giving profession to such a writer, must be holy, and if holy, 
then it follows, divine; and if divine, then their own culpa- 
bility will be manifest for dividing and separating the members 
of the single militant family of God. 


«« Thave,” says the truly reverend author, ‘* no hesitation in stating, 
clearly and candidly, the great oljects at which I aim in the present 
work. It is, probably, the last theological one of any extent, which 
I shall obtrude upon the notice of the public; and as such, | wish 
it to bear a deep impress of my own opinions and convictions, as a 
christian, a member of the establishment, and a minister of the 
Church of England. My objects, then, arethese, First: Toshew, 
that the two Testaments form one grand and beautiful whole, and 
point tothe same glorious intention and end,—the salvation of all 
mankind, through the merits and mediation of an everlasting and 
crucified Saviour : and that the doctrines and precepts of revelation 
are every way calculated to promote this glorious end ; being in per- 
fect accordance with the plain deductions of right reason, and the 
best affections of the human heart ; and exquisitely adapted to enlight- 
en and improve mankind, and to spread virtue and order, peace and 
charity, through human society. Secondly; to prove, that the doc- 
trines, principles, and ordinances of the Established Churchexactly har- 
monize with this view of the bible ; that they are scriptural, reasonable 
aod edifying, and calculated to render its members pious, moral, and 
practically useful. And, thirdly, to manifest, that the opinions of the 
Calvinistic and (as they are commonly called) Evangelical Clergy, 
are nof consonant with the scriptures, with reason, nor with the 
principles of the Established Church, as developed in our prayer book, 
and in the theological works of our most orthodox divines.—IJn en- 
deavouring to establish this last point, I confess that I have felt much 
pain ; since, I most cordially believe the whole body of Evangelical 
Clergy to be pious and conscientious, though (in my opinion) mista- 
ken, men; with all of whom I am in perfect charity, and for some of 
whom I entertain a sincere friendship, But, magis amica veritas : 
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and when I contemplate the rapid spread of their principles; and 
perceive the evil effects in society resulting from the popularity of these 
principles, I feel it tobe a public duty, paramount to any private sen- 
timent, to strive, as much as in me lieth, to expose their fallacy, and 
check their progress. It is a notorious fact, that a very large fund is 
at this moment, applied, and applicable, to the purchase of livings for 
Clergy of this description ; and it is equally certain, that a considerable 
number of the young candidates for orders, inthe present day, are 
deeply imbued with evangelical princtples. The effects produced by 
these erroneons notions on the individuals themselves, atid on the con- 
gregations to which they preaeh them, are no less manifest and moarn- 
ful. Inthe one case, they have been evidenced by the secession of 
Messrs. Baring, Snow, Evans, Cowan, &c. from the Church of 
which they were ministers ; and in the other, they are seen in family 
divisions, and interruptions of good neightourhood ; in spiritual pride, 
and want of charity ; in austerity, and gloom. One prescription 
alone seems to promise an eventual, at least, if not an immediate, 
cure for the malady: astep, which, I doubt not, the wisdom of their 
Jordships the Bishops, and the discretion of their examining Chaplains, 
have already suggested, or will hereafter apply. It is this - that the 
candidates for holy orders, be strictly and particularly examined on 
these important points—she exlent of the corruption of human nature ; 
the degree of the operation of the holy spirit on the human heart ; the 
universality of the offer of salvation ; regeneration, as connected with 
baptism, aud distinguished from conversion ; conversion, tts nature and 
process ; election and reprotation, whether or not partial and personal; 
grace, whether or not it may Le finally lost ; and good works, whether 
or notan alsolule condition ef salvation: and that such candidates, 
whose unequivocal declarations on these points did not accord with the 
scriptural, reasonable, and long-acknowledged principles of the Church 
of Kingland, be refused ordination into her ministry. The remedy 
may, perhaps, appear to some to be severe ; but certain I am, that 
it ig not so bad as the disease, At all events I consider myself as having 
done my duty, in most humbly hinting at it ; and, in this point, may 
have ihe satisfaction of saying with the old schoolmen, 


‘€ Lilerarit animam meam.” 


His recommendation to the Episcopal Beneh we entirely 
agree with; 1t will be the touchstone of opinion, and preserve 
the holy office free from disguised infractions. 

His preface, which he fills with the advantages of the 


Public Service of our Church, is so excellent, so ably 


describes cur own sentiments, and so necessary to be known 
by the entire Christian community, that the Christian of the 
Establishment may see and feel his happiness increased, in 
knowing himse!f a partaker of such holy and heart-inspiring 
benefits; and the dissenting brethren perceive that he has 
rot amended his faith or his hopes by his removal—his hasty, 
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iN-judged separation from a Church which inculcates such 
sound doctrines and such holy principles ; we therefore give 
the whole. 


‘« One of the most obvious and important advantages of the pub- 
lic service of the Church of England is the opportunity which it af- 
fords, tothe members of that church, of their beco-ning well versed 
in the holy scriptures. By directing that a chapter of the Old, and 
another of the New Testament, should be read in the morning aud 
evening service, on every day throughout the year, (independently of 
the portions from the New Testament in the gospels and epistles for 
the Sundays, &c.) the rubric makes provision for the reading of, near- 
ly the whole of the bible in the course of that period. 

« © With us,’ says the admirable Hooker, ‘ there is never any time 
* bestowed in divine service without the reading of a great part of the 
* holy scriptures, which we account a thing most necessary, ;' to 
which he adds, ‘ a further commoditie this custom hath, to furnish 
* the simplest and very rudest sort with such infalliable arioms and 
* precepts of the truth, delivered even in the very /etter of the law of 
* God, as may serve them for ru/es, whereby to judge the better of 
© other doctrines and instructions which they hear.’ Eccl. Pol. 6. v. 

‘* For such means of their being conversant with ‘the words of 
* eternal life,” the members of the establishment cannot be too thank- 
ful; and their gratitude should be increased by the reflection, that in 
no christian connection, except the Apostolic Church of England, is 
this advantage held out, to so great an extent, to the poor and illite- 
rate: who are thus as Hooker hints, secured from any momentous 
errors either of faith or practice, by having it in their power to ‘ try 
‘ the spirits,” and appreciate the orthodoxy of ‘ the word of exhor- 
‘ tation,’ by comparing both with the infallible word o God. Bat, 
though this constant reading of the scriptures, in our places of public 
worship, be of such unspeakable importance and benefit to the wor- 
shippers in general, and more especially to the humbler classes of them, 
yet, it must ve allowed, that, to those of lowly understanding, oc- 
castonal explanations of what they hear read to them, may be bighly 
desirable, if not altogether essential. 

«© T do not mean toimply, that any doctrine or precept in the word 
of God, the belief or practice of which is a/sc/lutely necessary to sal- 
vation, is so unintelligible in itself, or so obscured by the language in 
which it is clothed, as to be ‘ a dead Jetter,’ or ‘ a fountain sealed up,’ 
even to the most illiterate man ; for then, indeed, the scriptures would 
not be that universal rule of faith and practice, which they were gra- 
ciously intended to be ; and which, most happily for mankind, they 
now actually are. No: ‘ believe in the lord Jesus Christ,” and ‘ do 
‘ this, and live,” are enonciations level to the lowest intellect, and 
most uncultivated capacity ; so that ‘ be who runneth may read,’ and 
* the wayfaring wen, though fools, cannot err therein.’ But I would 

assert, that, in ti very nature of the things, there must be many par- 
ticulars in the scriptures, of Jess momentous importance, which re- 
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quite explication or comment, in order to make such passages more 
clearly intelligible, and more strikingly interesting, to the common 
and uninstructed mind. The style of the bible is oriental ; lofty, 
figurative, and parabolical : it speaks of customs, opinions, and prac- 
tices, which have been long obsolete, or which now exist only in the 
Rastern regions of the world; and which, of course, can be familar to 
those alone, who are conversant with the records of past times, or the 
habits of distant countries. It alludes to facts, which it requires some 
knowledge of general history clearly to understand ; and it refers to 
states of society, to which there is no parallel within the scope of 
common experience: so that, as far as these particulars extend, the 
ignorant man must necessarily be involved in darkness, unless his ap- 
prehension be assisted and directed by some friendly interpreter, who 
is qualified, from education and research, to explain what to him is 
obscure or unintelligible. 

‘* The above observations (admitting them to be well founded) apply, 
as I conceive, to the whole of the bible, but with far greater force to 
the books of the Old, than of the New, Testament. As these were 
written many ages before the gospels, the acts of the apostles, and 
the epistles, it is natural to imagine, that such difficulties as we have 
hinted at (if difficulties they must be called) would in them occur 
with greater frequency ; that they would have more of the ‘ dimness 
* of antiquity’ hanging over them; and, of course, be more remote 
from vulgar comprehension. But, independently of this cbvious cause 
of greater comparative obscurity in the books of the old Testament, 
than in those of the new one ; another reason presents itself, why 
their interpretation to the common people must be bighly necessary ; 
namely, their ¢ypical and prophetical character. From Genesis to 
Malachi, they are replete with types, shadowing out the realities of the 
christian dispensation ; and abound with predictions, accomplished in 
the advent, life, ministry, death, resurrection, and ascension of him 
‘ who wasto come.’ They describe events which refer directly, or 
indirectly to the evangelical history ; and they exhibit characters 
which were prototypes of Jesus Christ, in his several offices of re- 
deemer and Jawgiver ; prince, priest, and prophet. 

«© The links, “indeed, which connect the two covenants together, 
are innumerable; and the more both are studied, the more apparent 
will be their intimate relation to, and their essential dependance upon, 
each other ; but, it is evident that, in order to érace this connection, in 
allits parts, more thought and sagacity, more study and leisure are re- 
guisite than the ignorant mind possesses, or the poor man can com- 
mand, The answer, therefore, which the Ethiopian chamberlain 
returned to Philip’s question, ‘ Understandest thou wiat thou readest ? 
‘ How can J, unless some man shall guide me ?’ will apply to many 
who five under the christian dispensation, as far as it refers to the ob- 
scurities, or at Jeast, to the latent beauties, of the old Testament ; 
and the interpreter’s aid will still be desirable, to explain what would 
not otherwise be understood; or to point out what would be other 
wise overlooked, by the igaorant, whe have net ability, or the busy, 
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who have not time, to study, aud search, and compare for them- 
selves, il 

‘« Hence appears, I apprehend, the immense utility and impor- 
tance of a Jearned, regular priesthood ; whose appropriate academical 
education shall have qualified them to understand and taste, them- 
selves ; and to unfold to others, the more recondite excellencies of 
the holy scriptures ; to illustrate what is obscure ; to unravel what is, 
apparently, perplexed ; to explain whatis not familiar ; and by com- 
paring the types, and prophecies, and adumbrations, of the Old Tes- 
tament, with the facts, and falfilments, and events, of the New one, 
to shew, to the uninformed, the harmony, congruity, and unity, of 
the several parts of the word of God : thus guarding the popular ming 
against the false interpretations of enthusiasm : the wild perversions of 
fanaticism ; and the iniquitous arlifices of wilful deluders, who would 
designedly * blind the eyes of the people,’ that they may ‘ thereout 
* suck no small advantage.’ 

‘© The following series of sermons was written with the desire and 

intention of aiding this worthy purpose ; and as the aspect of the 
religious state of the country, renders the slightest assistance to the 
cause of rational christianity, practical! piety, and good old church 
principles of high importance ; itis hoped that even this humble en- 
deavour may not be without its advantage. The sermons are fifty- 
seven in number, the texts of which are taken from the first Jessons 
in the morning service, of the different Sundays and great festivals, 
throughout the year. Their séy/e is plain and popular ; and their general 
sulject, a familiar explanation of one or more points, in the several 
chapters from which the textsare derived. Asit is one great object of the 
author to shew the intimate connection between the Old and New Testa- 
ments, he has paid attention, throughout, to the types and prophecies 
contained in the several chapters ; and pointed out their completion 
as recorded in the evangelical history: and where doctrines or pre- 
cepts occurred, he has brought forwards their more luminous deve- 
lopement; or their more express enunciation, in the words of Jesus 
Christ, and his holy apostles, A, 
' © As brilliant characters, also, remarkable for faith and virtue, 
occur in several of the chapters alluded to, it has been thought right 
to take these, occasionally, for the subjects of the discourses ; that 
additional spirit and variety might be thrown into the series : that 
precept might be enforced by the exhibition of example ; and in- 
struction rendered more impressive, by giving the ‘ very forms’ of 
godliness, and mora! rightousness, in representations from real life.” 


The history or account, in his first Sermon, the pious deli- 
neator of Old Church Principles has given from the best of 
books—the Holy Bible—a book having God for its author, and 
man’s salvation its end, is admirably detailed; its designs and 
intended accomplisiments, as admirably pourtrayed. We 
eagerly covet it for cur pages; it has the substance of all we 
have said, or can say, to incline men to preserve it as an ines- 
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timable treasure, as the most certain map to guide the Chris- 
tian traveller through the strange country; to fill him with 
comfort under the sorrows of his conflicts; to invigorate him 
to preserve a peaceable deportment as he passes through a 
self-wiiled, turbulent, worldly-minded people, and as the 
magazine, out of which to procure arms wherewith to fight, 
(and that he may certainly overcome,) his own internal ene- 
mies. We give it beside for the advantage of the sceptic, that 
he may see the book offers materials for a foundation for hap- 
piness, more secure than all his craft, subtlety, or ingenuity 
can accomplish or invent. 


‘Of all books in the world, the Holy Bible is the most ancient, 
the most interesting, and the most important. It is most ancient, for 
its earliest parts were written between three and four thousand years 
ago ; and the last book in the New Testament is considerably more 
than one thousand seven hundred years old. It is the most interest- 
ing, for it is full of extraordinary events, remarkable narrations, and 
affecting histories ; all written in a style of wonderful beauty, but of 
such great simplicity, that even the most unlearned man must find 
pleasure in reading them, or hearing them read. It is the most valu- 
alle, because it contains certain information on subjects with which 
every reasonable man must be most anxious to be acquainted. It 
gives asatisfactory history of the creation of the world, and the form- 
ation of the human race. It accounts for all the wickedness that we 
see in those around us, and for all the sin we feel in our own hearts, 
by describing the fa// of man from the state of holiness and happiness 
in which he was at first created, and the corruption of our nature, in 
consequence of Adam’s transgression. It relates the condemnation 
of all mankind to eternal death, from the same fatal cause ; but it 
unfolds, also, their delivery from the execution of this terrible sen- 
tence, by the willing sacrifice and atonement of a crucified Saviour ; 
of one who ‘ was wounded for our transgressions, bruised for our 
* iniquities ; and by whose stripes we are healed.’ It opens to usa 
blessed prospect of a resurrection from the grave ; and of a future 
life, full of glory and immortality, to those who ‘ love God and keep 
* his commandments,’ obtained for us by the meritorious death of the 
Redeemer. It points out the path we should follow, in order to se- 
cure God Almighty’s approbation and acceptance ; even an humble 
endeavour to fulfil the duties of a christian. And it promises us, for 
assistance in the performance of these duties, the might and grace of 
the Redeemer, and the aid of the Holy Spirit. 

“© Such, my brethren, is a general account of that most precious 
treasure which man can possess—the Holy Bible; but, in order 
to render you still more sensibie of its value, it may be necessary to 
describe it to you rather more particularly. It consists, then, of two 

arts: first, the several revelations which were made to mankind, 
before the coming of our blessed Lord, contained in the Odd Testa- 
ment ; and, secondly, that final and clearest revelation of God's mer- 
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cy and will, declared to the world by Jesus Christ himself, recorded 
inthe new Testament. An interval, it is true, of four hundred years 
took place, between the writing of the last book of the Old Testament, 
and the manifestation of Jesus Christ in the flesh; but the two cove- 
nants, notwithstanding, are intimately connected with each other. They 
both speak the same great truths; they both point to the same great 
fact,—the redemption and salvation of man through an atoning Sa- 
viour. Like body and soul, they are bound together in the closest 
union ; mutually explaining, illustrating, and confirming each other : 
so that, if they were once separated, both would lose almost all their 
life, and meaning, and interest. Inthe New Testament, Jesus Christ 
and his apostles are continually referring to the old one, as being an 
essential part of the scheme of redemption, and as one of the means of 
proving the truth of the christian religion. ‘ Search the scriptures,” 
says our blessed Lord, ‘ for they testify of me ;’ meaning the scriptures 
of the Old Testainent, because they alone were written at the time he 
spoke ; whilst St. Paul declares in his second epistle to Timothy, 
that ‘ al] scripture,’ (still alluding to the books of the Old Testament) 
‘ is given by inspiration of God,’ shewing, at the same time, the 
inseparable bond that subsists between the writings of the two Testa- 
ments, by saying, that the former ‘ are able to make us wise unto 
‘ salvation,’ ifto them be added, what was more clearly revealed and 
commanded under the christian dispensation, ‘ faith in the Lord Jesus 
* Christ.’ ” 


= 

A Letter to the Right Honourable the Earl of Liverpool, First 
Lord of the Treasury, &c. &c. &c. on the Impossibility of a 
Speedy Return toa Gold Currency. By Charles Lyne, Esq. 
Svo. Pp. 46. Richardson, Cornhill. London. 1319. 


A Letter to the Right Hon. Robert Peel, M.P. for the Univer- 
sity of Oxford, on the Pernicious Effects of a Variable 
Standard of Value, especially as it regards the Condition of 
the Lower Orders and the Poor Laws. By One of his Con- 
stituents. Second Edition. 8vo. Pp. 104. Murray, Albe- 
marle Street, London. 1°19. 











BrsipEs the above, we- had another pamphlet sent us on the 
same subject, pretending to be written by N. ‘IT. Dennison, 
Esq. and published by Hone, which, on perusal, appears to 
be nothing but a repetition of Cobbett’s factious language, and 
revolutionary projects, the work of a man hating the welfare 
of his native country, and malignantly aspersing all above 
him. But what better could we expect from such a publisher ? 
We are determined never again to attempt reviewing a work 
issuing from so polluted a source ? 

The two Letters which we have now before us take opposite 
sides of the question, the first is the work of a practical man, 
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the latter of a well-redde scholar ; the first plainly lays down 
things as they are, the last expatiates on the past and the 
future. By an attentive perusal of both, some clear ideas, 
theoretical and practical, may be learnt; and we shall endea- 
vour to dispel the mistiness which, at present, obscures this 
subject, by a few aphorisms allowed by all. The first and 
principal axiom is this:—There is no invariable standard to 
which the value of every thing else may be referred as a rule. 

2dly. All currency is an invention to abbreviate the trouble- 
some operations of barter. 

Sdly. On an average of years, no peculiar disturbing cause 
a intervened, the same quantity of corn will exchange 
for the same quantity of coals, beef, timber, &c.-&c. 

4thly. When disturbing causes have intervened, the effects 
will cease most quickly on the absence of all interference. 

A denial of the first of these was the great mistake of the 
Bullion Committee; but that bullion may vary very much in 
value from causes not connected with the currency of any par- 
ticular country, a few simple facts will explain. Suppose the 

old mine, sometime since discovered in Wicklow mountains, 
should suddenly become very productive, and another equally 
so be discovered in Hungary, tle consequences would be that 
bullion would fall in value, and no one would contend that 
this fall was effected by any banking operation. Suppose, on 
the contrary, that our supplies of bullion from Africa and 
America should diminish more than they have done, and all but 
fail, this failure would undoubtedly raise the value of specie, 
without throwing any discredit on the paper currency of the 
country. An artificial scarcity may be produced by local 
causes, as when, during the late war, specie was required to 
pay our troops abroad, and Mr. Lyne has enumerated several 
causes for its present scarcity. An artifical plenty may also be 

roduced by a combination of opposite causes. For instance, 
should gold, in the course of this spring, be reduced to its 
value at the close of 1790, that is, 3.7251. peroz., and the 
Bank paper continue in circulation at its present quantity, that 
artificial plenty would then occur. 

Such reflections prove that the difference in value between 
a pound note, for instance, and a sovereign, may not arise 
from the depreciation of the paper; but this language the 
Oxonian holds throughout his pamphlet. We would call his 
attention to the following facts. During the war, the Rus- 
sian government issued large quantities of paper money, 
which, of course, was soon at a considerable discount, or what 
as only expressing the same thing in other words, specie was 
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ata premium. Now, by a certain portion having been with- 
drawn, the discount is lessened, or the premium is diminished. 
In England, sovereigns were issued at par in the year 1817, 
and since that time the Bank has taken out of circulation 
three millions of paper, which, by its operation, prevents the 
circulation of about nine million of country bank paper; so 
that our paper currency at this moment is twelve million less 
than it then was. But specie has during that very period risen 
to a premium, whereas it ought, according to these Oxford 
speculations, to have been at least stationary. If, therefone, 
we attempt to correct the presumed depreciation of Baak 
paper, by diminishing the quantity issued, the effect may be 
raising bullion to a still higher price than it at present is; for 
if its present scarcity arises from the wants of other nations, 
it must be obtained and secured only by paying an higher price 
than other countries can afford to give. An operation, we 
apprehend, that would not turn out very profitable. The only 
means that would actually reduce its value, would be an im- 
portation of ore in sufficient quantity. We trust these remarks 
are in themselves clear, and we shall now proceed to give, 
from Mr. Lyne, the causes of the present scarcity. He ob- 
serves— 


«‘ That the increased expenditure and consequent increased debts 
of the principal powers of Europe necessarily require a pro- 
portionate increase of circulating medium : 

‘‘ That the great depreciation of the paper-money of foreign 
powers must, of necessity, lead to a great sacrifice on their 
parts for the obtainment of bullion : 

‘* That the progressive and considerable investment of English 
capital in foreign funds, with the great farther British expen- 
diture on the Continent by English residents and visitors, must, 
together with the imports from thence, create an unfavourable 
balance of payments against this country : 

** That such unfavourable balance of payments must create a con 
sequent unfavourable state in our foreign exchanges, and 

«« That an unfavourable state of the exchanges causes an export of 
bullion and coin ; and farther, though by no means the least 
materia! consideration on this important question, 

That, while all the continental powers are requiring considerable 
quantities of bullion for additions to their gold and silver circu= 
Jations, the mines producing these metals are in a state of 
diminished and uncertain production ; and that now in parti- 
cular, by the insurrection in the Spanish colonies, and by the 
state of the mines, the supplies from thence are become still 
less productive and more precarious than ever.” 


¢@ 


If, under these. circumstances, gold should rise from even 
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proportion, can it be any more a matter of wonder or dismay 
than the high price of corn after a bad harvest? And the 
statesman must not attempt to controul circumstances, but to 
adapt the affairs of the nation tothem, so as not to permit them 
to be the cause of individual gain and publie loss. Agreeing, 
as we do, with Mr. Lyne, on the impolicy of attempting to 
force a metallic currency, we equally agree with the Oxonian, 
in deprecating the profuse and unseasonable advantages which 
the Bank of England is permitted to derive from this state of 
affairs. We insist that the public ought to be gainers, and if 
we cannot recover now what that public have been already 
deprived of, we would, at least, prevent an increase of the 
evil. The influence of the Bank on government ought to be 
nothing. It is, however, very great; and although now there 
is a good opportunity of throwing off the yoke, yet we fear 
the present ministry are far too timid. The value of Bank 
stock is actually triple what it was in 1797, when the restric 
tion took place, whilst all other stock bas risen only from ten 
to fifteen per cent. The pecuniary transactions of the Bank 
have thrown too much power into the hands of one body of 
men in one kingdom, and it would be greatly to the generat 
advantage, if this influence could be divided, and charters 
granted to similar institutions at Liverpool, for instance, and 
Bristol. ‘The country is peculiarly obliged to Mr, Grenfell 
and Mr. Marryat for their exertions on this point, and nothing 
prejudices the real patriot more against the pretended patriots 
of the House of Commons, than observing the cold support 
afforded to any proposition, however advantageous, which does 
not issue from their own caucus. To puzzle and harass is 
their only aim, support and improvement, either from faction 
or from ignorance, they never produce. However, let us 
hope that in the future discussions on this subject, no narrow 
party views will be taken, that Mr. Canning wil! again cccupy 
the ground which he did on a former occasion, although he 
should expect from both sides the same unprincipled treat- 
ment, and as his sentiments may not be recollected by all our 
readers, we will give tle passage from the Oxford pamphlet. 


**« Tn addition to these motives of policy, there are, as I bave heard 
‘ this night, not without astonishment and dismay—considerations 

‘ of justice, which preclude any systematic reduction of the amount 
‘of our paper currency. Such a redaction, it is argued, would 
‘ change the value of existing contracts, aud throw into confusion 
‘ every species of pecuniary transaction, from the rent of the great 
‘landed proprietor down to the wages of the peasant and the artisan. 
* Good God! what is-this but to say, that the system of irredeema- 
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‘ble paper currency must continue for ever? What is it but to say, 
‘ that the debts incurred, and the contracts entered into, under the 
‘ old established legal standard of the currency, including the debts 
‘ and contracts of the State itself, are now to be lopped and squared 
‘to anew measure, set up originally as a temporary expedient ; and 
‘that the sacredness of public faith, and the obligation of legal 
‘ engagements, are to be conformed to the accidental and fluctuating 
‘ derangement, and not to the ancient and fixed rule, of our curren- 
‘ems : ¢ 

‘© © If this be so, there is indeed no hope that we shall ever return 
* to our sound and pristine state.—This objection is of a nature to 
‘ propagate itself indefinitely. Every day new contracts must neces- 
‘ sarily be made ; and every day successively (as it is of the essence 
‘of depreciation to go on increasing in degree) at rates diverging 
* more and more widely from the real standard from which we have 
‘departed. Every day, therefore, must interpose additional impedi- 
‘ ments to a return to the legal standard. Never did the wildest and 
‘ most hostile prophesier of rnin to the finances of this country ven- 
‘ ture to predict that a time should come, when, by the avowal of 
‘ Parliament, nominal amount in paper, without reference to any 
« real standard value in gold, would be the payment of the _ public 
‘creditor. But still less could it ever be apprehended that such a 
‘ system was to be built on the foundations of equity and right ;—that 
‘it would be considered as unjust to give to the paper creditor the 
‘ real value of his contracts in gold, but just to compel the creditor 
‘ who had trusted in gold, to receive for all time to come the nomi- 
‘nal amount, whatever that might come to be, of his contract in 
* paper. 

‘** This proposition appears to me so monstrous, and shows so 
‘ plainly to what an extravagant and alarming length we are liable to 
‘ be hurried, when once we have lost sight of principle and given 
‘ ourselves up to the guidance of expediency, that I am sure this 
‘ House ought to lose no time in pronouncing its opinion as to the 
‘ maxims by which, for centuries, the currency of this country has 
* been preserved in eminent purity and integrity ; and in declaring its 
‘ determination to acknowledge no others in the theory of our money 
‘system, and to look to a practical return to that system, not only 
‘ as advantageous to the State, but as indispensable to its justice and 
‘ its honour.’ 

*‘ When I perceive this tone both of sentiment and reasoning 
preserved vigorously throughout, the speaker never ceasing to profess 
that the practical measure may stil] be necessary, and therefore that 
he is not prepared to vote against it, but protesting earnestly and 
eloquently, and with a masterly knowledge of the subject, against 
the false and fatal grounds on which its advocates defend it—and 
then mark the reception which this line of contact met with from 
both sides of the House, I recognize a melancholy instance of the 
feeble influence of truth, of reason, or even of eloquence, when un- 
aided by the co operation of party, Mr, Canning’s support was treat- 
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ed with scorn by the author of the Resolutions against ministry, be- 
canse he would not adopt the concluding proposition, fixing an abso- 
Jate period of two years for the resumption of cash payments. While 
on the other hand Mr. Vansittart indulged in what doubtless appeared 
to himself the most biting sarcasms, on the inconsistency of a man 
who could adopt the theoretical opinions of his adversary, and yet 
support his own practical measures—which he compared to ‘ voting 
for a conclusion that contradicts the premises.’ By the same ingeni- 
ous process it would appear, that he who votes for the suspension of 
the Haleas Corpus Act, must either deny the existence of the consti- 
tutional privileges therein declared, or that if he maintains these, he 
acts inconsistently in consenting (oa suspension of them under any 
circumstances.” 

But since it is absolutely necessary that we should return to 
a metallic currency, although the present high price of bullion 
be not owing to any depreciation of Hank paper, we trust that 
some mode of gradual return may be determined upon. The 
Bank, in the last four months, have chosen of their own accord 
to reduce their issues about three million, let them be obliged 
to go on gradually reducing them at the rate of one million 

er month. That is, let it be enacted, that during the month 
of April, the Bank shall not be obliged to pay in specie whilst 
their issues in circulation do not exceed twenty-six million, 
nor in the month of May, whilst they do not exceed twenty- 
five million, and so on. Thus, at the end of twenty-seven 
months, the restriction will be withdrawn. In the mean time, 
the Bank will be at perfect liberty to issue any quantity of 
paper which the circulation may take up. A sudden run upon 
them will be prevented, and they will be enabled accurately to 
adapt the issue of paper to the quantity of specie returned to 
the kingdom. 

In the above view of this complicated subject, we have 
omitted many points usually dragged into the discussion. The 
balance of trade, the importation of corn, the nature of 
exchange, do not materially affect the great and general prin- 
ciple; but they are either measures of its effect, or disturbers 
of its operations. For the sake of perspicuity, therefore, we 
have omitted them; but we cannot conclude this critique, 
without thanking both our authors for their clear statements, 
their manly and patriotic tone, each exerting himself for 
general good, although holding different opinions as to the 
means of obtainingit. We should have been glad to have 
given the Letter to Mr. Peel a more particular investigation, 
but our limits this month are peculiarly curtailed.* 





* In fact, these articles should have been inserted last month, bot 
were excluded by want of room.—Evpitor, Maren. 
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Observations on the State of Ireland, &c. &e. By J.C. Curwen, 
Esq. M.P. 2 vols. 8vo. Pp. 890. Baldwin and Co, Pater- 


noster Row, London, 1818. 


(Continued from Vol. 55, p. 565.) 


@ IMMEDIATELY on leaving Newtown Limevady, this tourist 
4 





exhibits a specimen of his ignorance of the country. Few 
country gentlemen in Ireland are better known, or more highly 
respected, than Barre Beresford, Esq. His delightful seat 
in this interesting neighbourhood ‘would, with its fine demesne 
(in the highest state of cultwation), have amply repaid the 
trouble of a minute inspection of it, if but an introduction 
~ (asine qua non with the higher circles of Ireland,) could: have 
4 been procured to its worthy occupier. The name of this 
"place is Walworth, held by the Beresford family under cne of 
_ the London Companies. The hurried traveller calls it Went- 
_ worth, for he is ingenious in finding new names for every 
_ spot he visits; and he gravely informs us, that it 1s inhabited 
\ by the Honorable John Beresford, who has been nearly twenty 
years in his grave, 

He states, also, very erroneously in this place, that the 
farms generally exceed one hundred acres. If he had written 
> thirty, he would have been nearer the truth—for the population 
> of this part of Ulster is so great, that, in very few cases 
indeed, has any one mana farm of considerable size. But 
really, Mr. Curwen did not allow himself time to make the 
necessary enquiries on this, or any of the subjects upon which 
> he declaims in his letters. It appears, by his book, that 
> between the Lith and 26th of August, 1813, he wrote eigh- 
~ teen of his epistles—he was in Portrush, in the county cf 
» Antrim, on the 26th of that month, when he spent a part of 
> two days and one night in examining the variety of natural 
curiosities of the Giant’s Causeway. On the same 26th we 
> find him at Newtown Limavady, in. the county of London- 
 derry (a distance—of five-and-twenty miles from the Giant's 
% Causeway), examining the statistics of that interesting heigh- 
~ bourhood with so much minuteness, as to ascertain the average 
> number of acres in each fatm---and yet, we find him, on the 
© evening of the same day, flown from Newtown Limevady, 
and emulating the speed of the mail coach; writing another 
© long letter on the ancient and present state of the City of 
® Londonderry, with full aud true accounts of the agriculture of 
# a considerable portion of the neighbourhood of the County of 
Donegal. The reflecting reader will judge, whether this 
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rapidity of motion was quite consistent with accuracy of 
information. But the letters were written, in 1813, to the 
traveller’s friend; and having been, in the mean time, re- 
written, with a little aid from. statistical surveys, they have, 
in 1818 (* gquintum pressi ix annum”), been given to the public 
with the air of extemporaneous results of actua] and close 
investigation, bearing the very stamp and mark of unpremedi- 
tated, and overwhelming evidence, in the cause of truth and 
justice. 

In the 224th page, we have a description of the present fish 
market of Londonderry, probably the finest in Europe, taken 
from the black letter of Tynes Moryson---this is one way of 
filling a book, but such publications ought te be sold cheap, 
The writer, in this letter, is just enough to commend the 
policy of James J. in establishing the British Colonies in 
Ulster. He is, certainly, right, in giving more credit to that 
prince for wisdom, than it has been, lately, the custom of 
historians to grant him. His judicious mode of planting this 
province with British Protestants, which he did to form a 
balance against the intrigues of the Spaniards with the Munster 
Irish, has proved one of the strongest ties which bind this 
island to the mother country, as well as a singular blessing to 
the descendants of the aboriginal Irish who remain in it. 
When James disposed of these tracts of Jand, they were covered 
with woods or marshes, with a spot of arable Jand tnterspersed 
through them, maintaining, with difficulty, a miserable 
and thin population, trained by long series of rebellions into 
bands of half-starved robbers. The British families scattered 
themselves through this pandemonium; and whilst. they were 
obliged to plough with a musquet In the socket, and rise at 
the midnight hour to repel the Kern or the Gallowgiass, they 
cut down the woods, opened the mines, drained the marshes, 
established the linen manufacture ; and, notwithstanding alk 
their unparalleled sufferings in the massacres of 1641, have 
rendered Ulster the finest province in Ireland, and really 
operated so much, by their example upon their lish neigh- 
bours} that, were it not for late and too-successful efforts to 
corrupt them, they would be found as different from the Irish 
of the other provinces in their morals, habits, and demeanour, 
as a Scotch peasant is from a Connaught man. But Mr. 
Curwen’s praise is not to be granted to James I. except at the 
expense of Queen Elizabeth, “ upon whose conduct towards 
Treiand,’”’ he says, ‘it is impossible to reflect without feelings of 
horror and detestation.” The cruelties which he alleges were 
inflicted on ““THE PEOPLE,” as he seems ever ready to deno- 
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minate the savage rebels, during what he acknowledges to be 
the rebellion of the Earl of Tyrone, are scarcely to be paral- 
leled. Here the tourist betrays an astonishing ignorance of 
> the History of Ireland. The Earl of Tyrone, after aceepting 
> of many favors, and high distinctions from the Queen, seduced 
the wild and barbarous inhabitants of the five escheated pro- 
vinces into open rebellion. ‘The rebels, after committing 
many barbarous excesses, were subdued. And if, in the 
course of a war with such an enemys some excesses ‘occurred, 
and the nature of them Mr. Curwen does not condescend to 
explain, the blame rests upon the agitators who were the 
~ cause of the war; and if, unhappily, another such rebellion 
should be excited in Ireland, by the unprincipled attempts of 
those who, for party purposes, travel through it, inflaming 
> the passions of an ignorant and irritable P£OPLE, as these 
gentry please to call them, the blood that will necessarily 
be spilled, and the barbarities that may ensue, may be justly 
’ charged to the accyunt of the knaves and idiots who are now 
- casting arrows, fire-brands, and death, around them. ‘Though, 
~ in their secret cabals, against the government and prosperity of 
» the empire, they may smile at their temporary success, and say 
> to their fellows, am I: not in sport? Have I not raised a 
> storm on our adversaries ? 

\ Though foreign to the purpose of our tour, this traveller 
> notices, with applause, the heroism of governor Walker, and 
~ the men of Derry, against the Popish tyrant, James the Iid.; 
> who, with an army of twenty thousand men, and the sur- 
~ rounding country at his command, was unable to reduce a 
~ garrison of seven thousand Protestants, cooped up in a small 
~ town, commanded, on all sides, by hills covered with armies 
and posts of artillery. The same spirit, he may be assured, 
» still exists in Londonderry, and is cherished by annual eele- 
_ brations of this glorious struggle for civil and religious liberty ; 
~ celebrations which have more than once elicited the disappro- 
~ bation of this writer, who seems consistent in nothing but 
~ his advocacy of Popery, Jacobinism, and drilled potatoes. 

'  Onthe 28th (of August), this. gentleman was investigating 
- the statistical of the Barony of Innishowen; a field which 
) might have occupied him fora month. Next day, we find 
him in Raphoe, after having committed a kind of sacrilege 
(as it is considered by the Protestants of Ulster), travelling, 
without necessity, on the Sabbath-day. This, however, might be 
pardoned, if all the circumstances of his case were known. 
“ Unbidden guests are often welcomest when they are gone.” 
He had not, probably, been much pressed to remain at the 
No. 250, Vol. 56, March, 1819. D 
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quarters he had left that Sunday morning. He was in ill- 
humour on the way. He passed by a Protestant Church and 
a Dissenting Meeting-house, without thinking it his duty to 
enter into either of them. And while the congregation were 
staring at him, he fancied he saw a Romish chapel adjoining 
these houses of worship—he saw, in his mind’s-eye, multitudes 
enter into it, while the bells of the Established Chureh were ringing 
mvain. They rung, or it rung, rather (for the Church of Carr- 
gans has but one small bell,) in vain, for the traveller who was 
profaning the Lord’s day, while he sneered at its modest call, 
but not in vain for a respectable congregation, who were, 
probably, in their pews, while he and his companion drove 
by in an old jaunting car. And it is a singular proof, thas 
this whole publication is a paltry party fraud, when it is known 
that there is no Roman Catholic chapel in this village---nor 
on any part of the road between Fahan (miscalled Faun by 
Mr. Curwen), and Raphoe, erected, as he says, “ in the 
immediate vicinity of a chureh of the Established Religion, 
and a Dissenting Meeting-house.” ‘The comparison he in- 
stitutes was in imagination---he thought on it long after he 
passed this way, but with a forgetfulness usual with those who 
have most need of a good memory, he tells his tale very 
circumstantially, and gives to airy-nothing, a local habitation 
and a name. Shortly after he arrived at Raphoe, having made 
a journey not quite so short as the Jews usually make on the 
Sabbath-day; he stumbled over a monstrous hog, in an ale- 
house, which he had mistaken for the Head Inn. He saw 
little to engage his attention in thistown. But here, again, 
he was unlucky; had he the good fortune to have had recom- 
mendations to Lord John Beresford, the Bishop of Raphoe, 
or to any of the resident gentry of the place, he might have 
seen a very fine episcopal palace and demesne, a valuable 
ancient library, a most respectable endowed school, and a 
large handsome house for the widows of the clergy of the 
diocese, who have liberal annuities. He might, also, have 
seen, Protestant congregations in the cathedral and meeting- 
house, quite sufficient to balance against some of the osten- 
tatious returns of the Popish population in this Protestant 

rovince, which he offers ‘ad peregrinos.” But these were 
not the objects of his pursuit. He sought for full mass-houses, 
empty churches, a starving peasantry, a domineering gentry, and 
cruel agents of the absentee nobility. Where he found these 
favourite exhibitions, he paints them in glowing colours. Where 
he could not find them, he saw nothing, and his imagination 
supplied the deficiencies of the landscape. 
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On the 30th of August, the very day after he wrote from 
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4% Ruphoe, Mr. Curwen had crossed the breadth of the extensive 


county of Donegal, and wrote a long letter from the Sessions 
town of that name. On his way from Raphoe, after passing 
through the village of Cenvoy, he tells us, * he much re- 
gretted he had no means of introduction to Mr, Steward, 
of Tyrehallumby,” which, we believe, he means Tircallen. 
This, too, was unfortunate, for if Mr. Steward had noticed 
the message sent to him by the tourist, who took good care 
* to inform that gentleman, by his labourers, that Mr. Curweu 
_ was admiring the plantations round his house, it would not 
i be erroneously stated in the 259th page of the Observations, 
~ that Mr. Steward had sold a small town of his own creation, 


to Lord Montgomery, there being no nobleman of that title 


~ known in that part of the country, as a proprietor of land or 
" otherwise. At Ballybofey, the traveller says, ‘* he crossed the 
river Foye,” this is impossible, it was the river Finn he 
passed, for it is not until the junction of the latter river, and 
the Mourne at Lifford, within eleven miles of Londonderry, 
that the river which passes through that city assumes the 
4 appellation of Foyiz. These errors are so numerous in Mr. 


~ Curwen’s “ Observations,” that, to correct them all, would 


i 


2 


require a volume as large as either of those which he has 


published on the state of Ireland. A few of the most re- 
' markable of them, however, require to be noticed, in order 


cag 


5 to demonstrate, that the man who passes through a country 
» so hastily and so carelessly, as to be ignorant of the principal 
‘inhabitants, the names of towns and rivers, cannot be sup- 
* posed to acquire much valuable knowledge of its population, 
agriculture, and political concerns. 

- On his way from Ballybofey, he informs us that he got into 
a wild region exclusively occupied by illicit distillers. -His 
_ observations on this nefarious trade are very just, the injury 
Saccruing from it to the peace and morals of the country is 


™ 


z great beyond calculation. _— Much of the misery he witnessed 
»in the surrounding district, might have been fairly ascribed 
+ to its deleterious effects. It appears that he was here in some 
danger of incurring the punishment of six months’ impri- 
/sonment for aiding and abetting one of these adventurers 
>in conveying a sack of malt out of the reach of a revenue 


) officer who was approaching towards the still-house. Upon 


» 


4 
3 






reflection, it has, perhaps, been a loss to the public, that 





4 this event, unpleasant as it might have been for the moment, 
did not actually occur, for so salutary a pause in a rapid 
Journey would have afforded the tourist leisure to digest the 
D 2 
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crude mass of materials he had so hastily picked up on his 
way. Sixty or seventy private distillers in Lifford (not Sligo) 
Gaol, might have enlivened the tedious hours of captivity, 
by scientific descriptions of the most approved modes of 
making that fascinating beverage, called PotTrzEN whiskey. 
Whilst the Ribbonmen would have afforded him choice 
materials for his work, by details of their campaigns in the 
cause of religion, when they were taking the civil and re- 
ligious liberty of propagating popery with fire and sword in 
jreland, 

A book might have been thus compiled quite as interesting, 
and, certainly, as much to the purpose as “ Mr. Curwen's 
Observations on the State of Ireland.” It might have proved 
a formidable rival of Jeremiah Cleishbotham’s Annals, of 
the * Heart of Midlothian ;” and, like the prison lucubra- 
tions of Cervantes, exhibit to a delighted world, the just 
ridicule of the chivalry of the British government and legis- 
ture, in hoping to subdue the enterprising spirit of the Irish 
crusaders of the nineteenth century, by any other ways than 
those of reiterated concession to the multiplying demands 
made for them by their irascible advocates in Belfast and 


Galway. 


‘* On arriving to the region to which I have before adverted,” 
(says the tourist) ‘‘ one solitary hovel only was seen at a distance, 
standing in the midst of this extensive field of desolation, nearly 
opposite to Lough Alowin (N. B. there is no such Lough here—he 
means Lough Mourne) ; here we entered the grand and awful pass 


of Barnmoor (he should have called it BARNESMORE) a quarter of a | 


mile wide, and three miles long, formed by mountains which rise 
to a considerable height on each side of a deep glen, the rugged 
tops and rocky sides of which contributed to the sombre appearance, 
by being partially blackened with heath. The gloom and chilliness 
of the air occasioned by the exclusion of the sun's rays--the death- 
like silence which here appeared to reign, impressed the mind with 
an indescribable solemnity and awe; for though there was little to 
apprehend from the destruction which Nature held impending over 
our heads, and as little to apprehend from predatory man, yet there 
was something so truly inhospitable, melancholy, and desolate in 
the scene, that the passing moments were: attended by feelings of 
a painful description, until we became relieved by the sight of some 
habitations at the bottom of the-hill, yet two miles to the end of this 
dismal pass.” 


This is a tolerably accurate representation of the pass of 
Barnesmore ; but the deep-coloured drapery of the scene, 
with the gloomy. description which follows cf one solitary in- 
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» habitant—the Timon of this desert, “* to whose features ill- 
_ usage might have given that savage ferocity’ 'y” which the melan- 
E choly traveller observed in it, reminds us of one of Cowper’s 
~ songs, in which that poet says,--- 


© Itis content of heart 
Gives nature power to please, 
The mind that feels no smart, 
Finds joy in all it sees. 
Can make a wintry sky 
As blithe as blooming May, 
And evening's closing eyes 
As peep of early day.” 


4 Whether Mr. Curwen was possessed of this heart-ease on his 
: visit to Ireland, we cannot affirm with any degree of certainty ; 
' but evident it is that he appears, by his letters, to have brooded 
with a certain degree of delight on scenes not quite congenial 
to the mind of a genuine philanthropist. His compassion 
_ appears to be often artificially raised in support of pre-con- 
' ceived opinions. 
_ As the traveller approached the town of Donegal, he saw 
~ aman whom he calls a poor person supplicating, apparently 
_ elevated above the common level, and attending this personage 
+ for several hundred yards, urging his petition, whatever it was, 
' with his hat in his hand. So great was the traveller’s indig- 
/ —~— nation at witnessing this scene, that he tells us, ** his feelings 
_ on the occasion were with great difficulty suppressed.” 
Before he indulged in these strong feelings, he ought, how- 
_ ever, to consider some of the circumstances which might tend 
_ torender them less poignant. First, that this mode of shewing 
_ respect in Ireland, is not, in one case out of ten thousand, 
exerted; that it is an habit of salutation and courtesy so 
‘firmly established among the native Irish, that they offer it, 
_ often without the wish, and much to the annoyance of those who 
+receive it, An instance out of many of this kind may be men- 
tioned. A gentleman of considerable fortune in one of the in- 
land counties, rode out of his own gate on a spirited and giddy 
‘horse ; he, unfortunately, met one of his native Irish tenants 
Fat a short turn. The peasant instantly pulled off his hat in 
“such a way, as to start the horse and dismount the rider, 
whose hip and thigh were severely bruised by the fall. As 
7 the gentleman Jay writhing in agony on the road, he ex- 
) claimed, when the intervals of pain would permit him, *« D—n 
Dyour manners, d n your manners!” Now, if Mr. Curwen 
syand Mr. Wakefield, (the latter of whom relates a similar story 
veh the tyranny of an Irish gentleman at races in Carlow) should 
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happen to drive up on an hasty tour at the moment when this 
occurrence happened, would they be justifiable in magnifying 
it into an instance of tyranny on the one side, and servility 
on the other, disgraceful to the country, and intolerable to 
the feelings of humanity ? 

The incident on entering Ballyshannon, was, for ought we 
are told to the contrary, a common act of courtesy, offered 
in a voluntary manner by a man to a magistrate, when _pro- 
bably urging an improper request. What great occasion then 
had Mr. Curwen to suppress any feelings which could have 
arisen in an unprejudiced mind on witnessing such an occur- 
rence? He might as well pity a Scotchman for voluntary 
‘* bowing,” or a French dancing master for his shrugs and 
grimaces. 

The writer of * the Observations” arrived in Sligo on the 
Ist of September, 1813, twelve days after his landing at 
Donaghadee. This was rapid work. He saw but a bird line 
round the coast of Ulster before he left it, and arrived in the 
capital town of the province of Connaught. ‘The rich inte- 
rior of this thriving province, never entered into his con- 
templation, and he left it ignorant of the state of the inte- 
resting towns and adjacent districts of Carrickfergus, Lisburn, 
Cookstown, Magherofelt, Monaghan, Aughnacloy, Clones, 
Enniskellen, Omagh, Dungannon, and Strabane---he tra- 
versed, comparatively speaking, a wild and mountainous tract 
of country; and when it appears, from his own book, that 
he saw none of the above-mentioned towns, or the rich lands 
surrounding them, can any thinking person suppose for a 
moment, that his letters from Ulster merit the title of ‘* Ob- 
servations on the state of Agriculture, and Rural Population, 
in that industrious and wealthy province ? 

The description of the demesne and farm of Mr. Wynne, 
of Hazlewood, near Sligo, is, by far, the most unobjectionable 
yart of the first volume of these ‘‘ Observations,” and it is 
really drawn up in a respectable manner, if we except an 
irrelevant and long quotation from the favourite Tynes Mory- 
son, and an unjust accusation of tyranny in the lord deputies 
of Henry VIII. for their endeavours to reclaim the native 
Irish from a barbarous mode of dressing themselves, at a time 
when it was desirable to abolish these external distinctions, 
which tended to prevent their amalgamating into one people, 
with their British fellow-subjects daily settling amongst them. 
Mr. Curwen might with as much justice allege,. that It was 
tyranny to legislate against ploughing by the tail, a measure 


found necessary in those days. 
(To be continued. ) 
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Remarks on Scepticism, especially as it is connected with the 
Subjects of Organization and Life. Being an Answer to the 
Views of M. Bichat, Sir T. C. Morgan, and Mr. Lawrence, 
upon those Points. By the Rev. Thomas Rennell, A.M. 
Vicar of Kensington, and Christian Advocate in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge. 8vo. Pp. 140. Rivingtons, St. Paul’s 
Church Yard, London. 1819. ' 


Ir is probably known to our readers, that as at Oxford there is 
an institution, by the munificence of Mr. Bampton, for eight | 
Lectures in every year on some theological question, rendered 
interesting by the peculiar circumstances of the day, so in 
Cambridge is there a somewhat similar foundation, endowed | 
by a private clergyman of the name of Hulse.’ Besides an 


- annual prize on some appointed subject, an office is established, 


' supported by what, in time, will be a liberal endowment, to 
be oceupied by a person entitled the Christian Advocate, whose 


DA en an Bete hota 


peculiar business it is to oppose any prevalent error connected 
with Christianity. Mr. Rennell, son of the learned and 
excellent Dean of Winchester, at present fills that post, and 
this is his first publication in that character. ‘he subject he 
has chosen all will regard as peculiarly belonging to his pro- 
vince, and the necessity of the warning which this pamphlet 
proves, will recal to the memory of our readers what we have 
observed in p. 411, of our Number for January last. 

It is, indeed, astonishing with what perseverance French 
principles of the worst tendency are constantly introduced and 
inculcated among us. It would seem as if yet existed some 


_ secret conspiracy against Christianity, like that noticed by 
 Barruel, as if a personal hostility prevailed against a system, 


which, even if it were false, would still be exceedingly desirable, 
for the good of the world, that it should be regarded as true. 


_ That to abolish the Inquisition, and overtura the tyranny of ' 
- the Jesuits, cabals should exist in Spain, we cannot be amazed ; 
_ but that men should wage unceasing war against Christianity, 
as practised and established in this Island, must prove either 
an unfortunate obliquity of the understanding, or demoniacal 
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possession of the heart. 

From these Remarks, we perceive that Dr. Rees, Mr. Law- 
rence, and Sir T’. C. Morgan, are combined in spreading opi- 
nions of the ancient Atheists, as new discoveries of modern 


science. They have borrowed them, too, from the polluted 
) source of French philosophy. Had they mistaken them for 
discoveries of their own, we might have made some allowance 
_ to the effects of vanity ; but they have borrowed from Bichat, 
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and Bichat has stolen from Lucretius. Nay, Mr. Lawrence’s 
rare idea that medullary matter thinks, is but a modification of 
these lines from the Atheistic poet :— 


Sensus jungitur omnis 
Visceribus, Nervis, Venis; quacumque videmus 
Mollia mortali consistere corpore creta. 


And again— 


Haud igitur constant Divino predita sensu 
Quandoquidem. nequeunt vitaliter esse animata. 


Which is the substance of all his argument in favour of 
materialism. 

We mure particularly deprecate this unfortunate tendency in 
Mr. L. than in the rest. The Encyclopedia of Dr. Rees is a 
work too heavy and too expensive to have many readers, and 
those will generally be of a class whose education will pro- 
bably enable them to detect the fallacies of his plagiarism ; 
and Sir T. C. M.’s lucubrations, however kindly intended, 
will be far Jess efficacious than his Lady’s France. For he 
who cannot pen an advertisement to a novel, without subvert- 
ing his own meaning,* may safely be left to flounder in meta- 
physics, with the moral certainty that his Jargon will be most 
happily unintelligible. 

But Mr. Lawrence, from his superior abilities as a surgeon, 
and his facilities as a lecturer on anatomy, has, we know, 
already effected much mischief. Nor can we, with Mr. Ren- 
nell, p. 64, acquit him of design. He himself would: reject 
this compliment to his. heart at the expence of his head. 
Besides, if we are not misinformed, the impropriety of his 
expressions, and their evident tendency, have been strongly 
represented tohim. But, by printing his Introductory Lec- 
tures, the public are in possession of his opinions, and those 
parents who are indifferent whether their sons be Atheists or 
Christians, will permit them to continue his disciples. 

However, to return to our Advocate. This work, which ts 
drawn up with Mr. R.’s usual ability, is divided into ten chap- 
ters, the fourth of which is on—The supposed prevalence of 
Scepticism among men of Scvence, espeetally among those of 
the Medical Profession. From this chapter we shall present 
our readers with an extract, the first part of which must excite 
in every Christian mind the most bitter sorrow and regret. 


“* Independently, again, of the natural puriency of a young and 


undisciplined mind towards universal doubt, the student finds, that: 


religious Scepticism is especially adapted to a course of sensual 





* See our last Number, p. 551. 
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indulgence, and practical profligacy. Infidelity is a very easy casuist ; 
it teaches bim, that Man is his own master ; responsible neither to 
his Maker—who is nobody ; nor to his soul—which is nothing. _ 

‘‘ There is not, perhaps, a more melancholy spectacle to a feeling 
mind, than an active, intelligent, and generous youth, launched out 
into the troubled ocean of life, without one star from above to cheer 
or to direct his way. If his profession be that, whose peculiar pro- 
vince it is to alleviate the sufferings of our frail and perishable frame, 
we cannot but lament more deeply still the fate of one, who with all 
the talent of extending relief and comfort to others, is yet without 
the power of administering peace and consolation to himself. 

‘< If there be a thought, which in the hour of impending dissolution 
must agonize and distract even the most hardened infidel, it is the 
remembrance of having been the instrument of perplexing the under- 
standings, destroying the hopes, and corrupting the morals of the 
young men committed to his charge. At that very age, when every 
motive which religion can supply, is so imperiously called for, to 
check the rising passions, and to subdue them into a state of rational 
and permanent restraint, it is an offence no less against social, than 
individual happiness, to inculcate those principles, which set all 
conscience and morality at defiance. The man who will coldly and 
laboriously teach the lessons of infidelity, will not scruple to excuse, 
if not to inculcate the practice of immorality ; and he who will 
confound the distinctions between truth and falsehood in speculation, 
will annihilate the boundaries between virtue and vice in practice. 
Nor will the mischief stop here, nor confine itself to those, who 
have been the more immediate victims of his delusion. Infidelity, 
like every other pestilence, is propagated by contagion. In whatever 
provincial town these young men may settle, they will find but too 
many of their own rank and age, who will become ready converts to 
a principle, which while it flatters their understanding, corrupts 
and indulges their heart. 

‘J am at a loss to imagine, what worthy end, or even what plausible 
excuse, a teacher can propose to himself, for the propagation of 
opinions, which unsettle and distract the mind, destroy every good 
and moral feeling, and deprive their victims of all comfort in the day 
of affliction, of all hope on the bed of death. Will either the 
principles, or the practices -of the Gospel, render the student less 
ardent in the pursuit of knowledge, or less active in the duties of his 
profession ? Will it exclude any one light of philosophy, any one 
tay of science from his mind? Will it make him less tender in his 
manners, less kind in his actions, especially to the poor and the 
friendless? Will it not rather give him a power over the mind as 
well as over the body of his patient; so that while he relieves the 
sufferings of the outward frame, he may speak in the language of 
peace and of comfort to the soul ? 

‘* What are the motives of those, who would take advantage, both 
of the ignorance and of the passions of those whom they address, and 
tzach them through the medium of the most paltry sophistry, to 
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trample upon all religious and moral restraint, I leave for themseltes 
to determine. It is not to the motives of the teachers, but to the 
—— of the doctrines, that I would draw the attention of the 
public 

‘* While Iam upon this part of my subject, I should do justice 
neither to the merits of the individual, nor to those of the profession 
which he adorns, did [ not notice the spirited stand which Mr. 
Abernethy has made against the advances of these fata] principles, in 
his last Physiological Lectures. ‘They are published, and I trust they 
will be universally read, as doing equal honour to his own good 
feeling, and to the Chair of the Royal College of Surgeons, trom 
which they were delivered. It will be heard also with much satisfac- 
tion, that another animated protest against these opinions, was 
delivered in a closing lecture, at one of the most cefebrated schools 
of anatomy in the metropolis, by thateminent physiologist and very 
rising surgeon, Mr, Charles Bell. It is to be hoped, that the voices 
of such men will have their due influence on the minds of a large 
portion, at least, of the younger part of the medical profession.” 


We are particularly gratified with this just eulogium on 
Mr. Abernethy, who, without the smallest ostentation, pos- 
sesses a most intimate acquaintance with the principles of his 
science; in cases of danger, kind and attentive, although, 
perhaps, ludicrously negligent of those ‘which are trivial. 
Ardent in research, but cautious in forming his judgment, and 
not pushing investigation beyond the limits of knowledge, he 
has not only himself removed some of the most distressing 
bodily affections, but has taught every intelligent person to 
prevent their recurrence, or to moderate their attack when 
constitutional. To him and to Mr. Charles Bell, as here de- 
scribed, our most cordial thanks are due as parents, Britons, 
and Christians, for thus stemming the torrent of infidelity, 
and vindicating from professional vanity the foundation of our 
common faith. 

That our readers may be aware of the nature of the charge 
here made against some of the profession, we shall give Mr. 
Rennell’s succinct relation. 

‘« The following is the view of the subject which Mr. Lawrence has 


taken. 

‘«*¢Organization means the peculiar composition which distinguishes 
« living bodies ; in this point of view they are contrasted with inor- 
* ganic, inert, or dead bodies. Vital properties, such as sensibility, 
‘ irritability, are the means by which organization is capable of 
‘ executing its powers; the vital properties of living bodies corres- 
* pond to the physical properties of inorganic bodies ; such as cohe- 
‘ sion, elasticity, &c. Funetions are the purposes which any organ or 
‘ system of organs executes in the animal frame; there is of course 
‘ nothing corresponding to them in inorganic matter. Life is the 
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« assemblage of all the functions, and the general result of their 
‘ exercise. Thus organization, vital properties, fanctions, and life, 
« are expressions related to each other, in which organization is the 
‘ instrument, vital properties the acting power, function the mode 
‘ of action, and life the result.’ P. 120. 

‘« So then we have an instrument, an acting power, a mode of action, 
and a result. All this is very intelligible. Organization then is the 
instrument which progluces life as its result. But in the first sentence 
Mr. Lawrence informs us, that organization ‘ is the peculiar compo- 
‘ sition which distinguishes living bodies, as contrasted with inorganic 
‘ or dead bodies.” Here then it appears, that life so far from being 
the ‘result,’ is in fact ‘acomponent part’ of the said instrument, 
and that so far from life being the consequence or result of organi- 
zation, that no organization can exist without it. So according to 
Mr. Lawrence, ‘ life is the result of the peculiar composition which 
‘ distinguishes living bodies,’ or in other words, we first take for 
granted the Aistence of life, and then we prove it to result from its 
own existence. This is a sort of logic which cannot surely be 
allowed. ‘ Life,’ again says Mr. Lawrence, ‘is the assemllage of 
‘ all the functions, and general result of their exercise.” Just now he 
made the result co-existing with the iustrument of its production, and 
now he makes it tbe same with the mode of action, or in other words, 
with the mode of producing it. 

‘* Let us take Mr. Lawrence upon his own ground, a scalpel is the 
instrument, a hand the acting power, cutting the mode of action, 
and a wound the result. What would Mr. Lawrence say to the man 
who should assert, that the wound was co-existent with the scalpel, 
or again that the act of cutting was a wound? ! 

‘* After ail this, in the very next page Mr. Lawrence informs us, 
that the vital properties or forces animate living matter, so long as it 
continues alive. Or in other words, that they animate (or give life) 
to matter which has life, so long as it continues to have life. 

** First then we were told that organization was the instrument, and 
life the result; we were then told, the organization and lite were co- 
existent; and now we are told, 

«*« The result of all these enquiries I have no hesitation in affirming 
‘ to be, that no connection has been established in any one case 
‘ between the organic texture and its vital power.’ P. 143. 


We would recommend to our readers, by way of experiment, 
to translate some of the above hard words into common 
English, and the sophistry will be instantly apparent, 

_ ‘The doctrine of materialism has been principally supported 
in modern times by Dr. Priestley, at least, he was the first to 
draw the attention of the public to it. He published a volume, 
entitled Disquisitions on Matter and Spirit, in which he sets 
out with a parade about the rules of phiolsophizing, and his 
very first step is to break them; for he denies impenetrability 
to be a property of matter, and ascribes resistance to certain 
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powers, which being rigidly examined by Dr. Price, proved to 
be powers of nothing. ‘Thus the very basis of his system was 
totally overturned. The Doctor’s process was in itself exceedingly 
curious. He reduces matter to indivisible and imperceptible 
atoms, and then presumes that in this minute state they may 
possess qualities which they did not before; but according to 
all knowledge that we have of matter and its modifications, it 
will ever be certain, that by conglomeration atoms cannot lose 
their qualities. ‘Therefore, what they have not when of a per- 
ceptible magnitude, we are bound to conclude that they have 
not when reduced to invisibility. Nay, the very terms, great 
and minute, perceptible and invisible, are merely comparative ; 
for that which is invisible to us, may be distinguishable enough 
to the microscopic eye of inferior animals, and may be to 
them as the cube of an inch to us. Newton’s definition of 
matter comprizes all that we know, or perhaps can know, upon 
the subject. | 

‘‘ In the beginning, God formed matter in solid, massy, hard, 
impenetrable, moveable particles, of such sizes and figures, and with 
such other properties, as most conduced to the end for which he formed 
them, and those primary particles being solid, are incomparably 
harder than any porous body compounded of them, even so very hard 
as never to wear or break in pieces, no ordinary power being able to 
divide what God himself made one in the creation.” 


- This Atomic physiology is of very early date, and was em- 
braced by the Theists of antiquity; for although Aristotle 
imputes its invention to Democritus, yet has it been fairly 
traced to Pythagoras; but Strabo relates from Posidonius, that 
Pythagoras learnt it of Mochus, a Phceenician Priest, whom 
many learned men, and Selden among the rest, have identi- 
fied with Moses. This is very probable, from the well known 
fact that Pythagoras was acquainted with the real motion of 
the planets. Aristotle gives itas his opinion—Tw yw % te» 
astewy eoav, xuxrw Pecouemmy Weer TO peoov, veTa xo Try nyceacy Tr obEty. 
The earth being one of the stars, revolving with a rotatory 
motion round the centre, caused day and night. This Atomic 
philosophy was afterwards adulterated by Leucippus and De- 
mocritus, who taught, with Mr. Lawrence and Sir T. C. 
Morgan, that matter was capable of sensation and thought, 
and that the vital properties of living bodies correspond to the 
physical properties of inorganic bodies. Hence they were 
regarded by the ancients as the fathers and inventors of the 
Atheistic Atomic physiology. Yet the true and primitive 
system was afterwards restored by Aristotle and Plato, the first 
of whom taught arn zoray wage ta abate, another substance not 
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perceivable by the senses, i. ec. an immaterial substance, and 
the gov &owparos of the latter is too well known to require ex- 
planation. So that all the philosophers of antiquity, whose 
names have been regarded with reverence for a period little 
short of thirty centuries, held the immateriality of the soul, 
and the distinction between matter and spirit. If, therefore, 
names have any weight, as will be the case with men of any 
soul, they are almost unanimously against the men of no soul, 
and as Sir T. C. M. is particularly fond of Cicero,* we would 
refer him to that noble passage in the conclasion of his Essay 
on Old Age—O Preclaram Diem, &c. 

But what are we to make of Mr. Lawrence’s fancy, that 
medullary matter is capable of sensation and thought? The 
brain has been frequently analysed, and is well known to be 
always formed of the same constituent particles. Nobody has 
found in it o ¢ertium quid. It is composed of mere matter, 
and modify matter as you will, you can only alter the colour, 
shape, and size. It may be moist or dry, cold or hot, in 
motion or at rest. You may construct an automaton or an 
Apollonicon, a German horse or a Venus de Medicis ; but 
you are still far from thought and sensation. ‘The well known 
physiological fact, which Mr. Rennell has very pointedly urged, 
that ere a man reaches seventy years of age, his whole body, 
and every particle of it, have been ten times completely 
changed, might well stagger the sophist, if he were not wedded 
to his absurd, irrational system, by some secret tie. But the 
phenomena of sight seem to present the most evident argu- 
ments against materialism, and we defy any materialist on the 
Strict principles of logical philosophy to account for the recep- 
tion of St. Paul’s into the Sensorium. 

The motives which have induced us to dwell on this subject, 
will be duly appreciated by our readers, and to them ‘we 
strongly recommend a perusal of Mr. Rennell’s Remarks. We 
hope he will not relax from his efforts, but keep a watchful 
eye onthe press, which his situation and his abilities so well 
enable him to do. His father was among the first. to warn the 
nation against the introduction of Jacobinical prineiples, and 
we rejoice to see the son tread in the same holy, but arduous 
path. Wewould, however, hint the impropriety of presuming 
the propagators of Atheism to be harmless innocests, and 
unconscious of the mischief; for these are not the times, nor 
this a subject, for indiscriminate compliment. 





* Sir Thomas bas quoted, in his lucubrations, a passage from 
Czesar’s Speech on the Catiline conspiracy, as Cicero's opinion re- 
specting the soul!!! 
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A Tour through Sicily, in the Year 1815. By George Russell, 
of His Majesty’s Office of Works. Illustrated by a Map, 
and Exghteen Interesting Plans and Views. 8vo. Pp. 289. 
Sherwood and Co. Paternoster Row, London. 1819. 


SiciLy, from its contiguity to Greece, and from being inter- 
posed, as it were, between the two great rival nations of Rome 
and Carthage, has been the scene of many an ardent struggle, 
and has experienced many vicissitudes of fate. But the 
Greeks seem to have been its greatest benefactors, they were 
the founders of many cities, and ornamented all. Noble spe- 
cimens of their architecture still remain, specimens whose mag- 
nitude astonishes the mind, and whose beauty delights the 
engneaee The Island, indeed, seems to have been a favourite 
abode with them, and circumscribed as they were at home, 
the Athenians in particular were in the habits of emigrating 
where they might enjoy a larger space, and a climate like their 
own. To this cause Byzantium owes its origin, and Sicily its 
civilization, at least. So completely, indeed, was it possessed 
by Grecian colonies, and at so early an era, that no traces 
are found of any other language. But besides its situation, 
which rendered it an object of much importance to the neigh- 
bouring powers, the beauty of its climate, and the fertility of 
its vallies, attracted general admiration. The mountains and 
the plains, the fertile land, and the beautiful climate still 
remain, but the population and science, and the arts, have 
departed. Whilst the northern parts of Europe have been ad- 
vancing all the branches of literature, and investigating the 
inmost recesses of philosophy, surmounting the obstacles 
arising from a cheerless atmosphere, or a turbulent people, 
nor retarded by Jong, bloody, and expensive wars, Sicily, the 
land of peace, the pupil of Greece, and the nurse of Rome, 
is unpeopled and uncultivated. And surely that country, 
which, for one hundred years, has been preserved from attack 
by other nations, particularly by Great Britain, may well 
obtain that title. The statesman will inquire what has dépo- 
pulated Sicily? What prevents there the advancement of 
the arts, and the cultivation of the earth, and the improve- 
ment and civilization of the people? Why, the same which 
prevents these advantages in Spain, in Fribourg, and in Ire- 
land—the fell genius of Popery—that accursed corruption of 
Christianity, whose extinction, as the Honourable G. Bennet 
most truly observed in the House of Commons, would be a 
blessing to the world ! 

The perusal of this Tour has, we acknowledge, excited 
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these reflections within us. The author went thither for the 
restoration of his health, being driven from Rome by the 
movements of the Neapolitan army in 1815. Accompanied by 
two Germans, they landed at Palermo, crossed the Island to 


a Selinunte, the ancient Selinus. Coasted thence to Girgente, 


Agrigentum ; penetrated to Castro Giovanni, the once cele-_ 


> brated Enna of antiquity ;. thence they returned again to the 


coast at Syracusa, visited Catania, Etna, Zaormina, Messina, 


~ and Melazzo, and then returned to -Rome. Our readers will 


~ perceive, that excepting the excursion to Enna, our travellers 


~ have coasted the south-east side of Sicily, and part of the 


* south-west only. What they did see, however, Mr. Russell 
| has described in a style so unaffected and pleasing, that every 
reader will regret when he sees, as Diogenes exclaimed, when 
he sees land. The volume is also adorned with an excellent, 
~ but small map, and eighteen plans or views, which give a very 
” distinct idea of the places described. In particular, that of 
> the ancient theatre of aurominium is so complete, as to 
_ leave no part wanting, and from it the defective theatres of 
_ other places might be filled up. According to our usual prac- 
> tice, that every one may be enabled to judge for himself, we 
> must give a specimen, in the choice of which, we have been 
much puzzled. At first, as Syracusa is the subject for the 
> Prize Poem at Oxford this year, we had selected part of that ; 
but that part we found could be only brief, and almost unintel- 
ligible without the plan. Besides, we think every candidate 
- for the laurel will certainly consult the volume itself. Te may 
_ there wander in the streets of the tombs, visit Arethusa, and 
_ trace the Anapus, until he feels the afflatus come upon him, 
_ and the strings of his lyre vibrate to the Dorie strains of 
~ ‘Theocritus. 
We, therefore, prefer as more curious, and less known, the 
description of the Lake of Proserpine. 


«© We quitted Castro Giovanni willingly, not only on account of 
, departing from a place where we had experienced so many inconve- 
7 niences, but with imaginations highly elated in the hope of soon 
© arriving in that valley where the celebrated Lake of Proserpine is 
» situated. The pathway by which we descended from the mountain 
was, if possible, more steep and difficult than that by which it had 
been previously approached on the opposite side. After having 
reached the bottom, our way lay through a romantic valley, in which, 
after traversing for about five miles, we beheld the so much desired 
lake, opening before us in a manner truly picturesque, decked with 
all its beauties, real as well as poetical. 

‘€ This lake still retains its original name of Proserpine, and is 
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about four miles in circumference ; the surrounding banks rise gradu- 
ally into eminences covered with luxuriant foliage, and, although not 
realizing the poetic description of the ancient writers, it nevertheless 
presents some charming prospects: the banks are likewise clothed 
with aromatic flowers and shrubs. 

‘* Cicero, referring to this enchanting neighbourhood says, ‘ Not 
far distant from Enna isa lake, whose banks are covered with aro- 
matic flowers, and which is almost concealed by surrounding woods ; 
and near its borders is an extremely profound grotto, from whence it 
is said Pluto issued with his car when he forcibly conveyed Proserpine 
to the infernal regions: in fact, it may be asserted, that no spot 


could more effectually bring to the imagination the recollection of 


such a circumstance.’ | 
** Ovid, likewise alluding to this celebrated lake, thus expresses 
himself :— 


«© ¢ Sylva coronat aquas, cingens latus omne ; suisque 
Frondibus, ut velo, Phaebeos submovet ignes, 

Frigora dant rami, Tyrios humus humida flores. 
Perpetam ver est.’ 


‘¢ « A wood crowns the lake, surrounding it on every side, and 
bears off as with a veil the scorching heat of Phoebus. The boughs 
yield a refreshing shade, and the moist ground is enamelled with 


flowers. Perpetual spring prevails.’ 
Ovip, Mer. Lib. 5. 


“* Our great epic Milton, in his noble picture of the garden of 
Eden, also alludes to. the mythological story of the rape of Proserpine, 
in the following beautiful lines :— 


“* € Not that fair field 
Of Enna, where Proserpine gathering flowers, 
Herself a fairer flower, by gloomy Dis 
Was gather'd, which cost Ceres all that pain 
To seck her thro’ the world.’ 
Parapise Lost, Book IV. 


‘« Having gratified ourselves with admiring this enchanting spot, 
of which a faint idea is given in the accompanying view, we next 
visited: the grotto alluded to by Cicero, which most certainly presents 
an extremely gloomy appearance.” 


And to prove that we have not exaggerated the beauties of 
this fairy Island, we will give another extract respecting the 
neighbourhood of Palermo, assuring our readers that many 
similar descriptions occur in the course of the Tour. 


« We enjoyed the evenings, which are so extremely agreeable in 
a southern. climate, by promenading the Marina, a raised public 
wa'k, lying next the charming bay of Palermo: this walk, upwards 
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of a mite in length, and about eighty yards in breadth, is defended by 
a parapet wall breast high. From sunset until midnight, nay, often 
~ until two or three hours after, this promenade, and the adjoining 
public gardens, the Flora, become as it were the rendezous of thie 
whole city. In what terms we shall describe this Flora, we know 
® not; thename itself implies much, but certainly, on this occasion, 
does not cenvey enough. : 
‘* The still murmuring of the neighbouring sea, and the delightful 
breezes which invariably float during evening upon its surface—the 
continued warbling of the melodious nightingales, whose divine 
notes enliventhis enchanting garden—the rich variety of aromatic 
~ shrubs and flowers, whose delicious essence is wafted by the gentle 
zephyr through the surrounding atmospbere—and more especially the 
interesting and lovely Sicilian females who grace this charming Flora, 
—all united, tend to inspire those who visit this earthly paradise with 
/ more than mortal imaginings. 
| While enjoying. the most pleasing reveries within the mazy 
> labyrinths of this delightful garden, the beautiful lines in Milton, 
7) descriptive of ‘still evening’ and the ‘ wakeful nightingale,” came 
© fully to our recollection, and we were almost inclined ‘to fancy that 
the divine poet must have had some such delicious spot as the 
enchanting Flora in his inspired imagination, when he drew this 
pleasing picture:— 


** *« Now came stil! evening on, and twilight grey 
‘ Had in her sober livery ail things clad ; 

* Silence accompanied : for beast and bird, 

‘ They to their grassy couch, these to their nests 

‘ Were slunk, all but the wakeful nightingale ; 

‘ She all night long her anjorous descant sung. 

* Silence was pleased ; now glow’d the firmament 
‘ With living sapphires.’ 





We have now only. to shew that.the country is depopulated, 
and that its misfortunes are attributable to Popery. . The first 
is easily done. According to ancient records, the city of 
Syracusa alone contained no less than 1,800,000 inhabitants, 
more than the whole Island now confessedly does.. The 

onks, the nuns, and other religious, are by some estimated 
at one-cighth of the whole population, and the following anec- 
dote will shew how improvements are obstructed. 









‘“ The very great restrictions under which literature in all its 
Various branches is placed, was exemplified in the fullest manner 
during the time we were occupied at the custom-house. Three holy 
onks were there busily employed in examining a ‘collection of 
oreign books: as they respectively looked through, we observed that 
hey divided them into two separate parcels, one of which, as we 
nderstood, were considered by them as proper to be read; the otber, 
No, 250, Vol. 26, March, 1819. k | 
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by far the greater number, consisting of new works on the different 
sciences, which these most reverend and holy inquisitors had not sense 
enough to understand, were set side to be eternally damned: in all 
probability these latter were eventually committed to the flames.” 


Surely it is unnecessary to say more. 
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Original Sin, Free-Will, Grace, Regeneration, Justification, 
Faith, Good Works, and Universal Redemption, as main- 
tained in certain Declarations of our Reformers, which are 
the Groundwork of the Articles of our HKstablished Church 
upon these subjects: with an important Account of the 
Subscription to the Articles in 1604, and an Historical and 
Critical. Introduction to the whole. By the Rev. Henry 
John Todd, M.A. F.S.A. Chaplain in Ordinary to His 
Majesty, and Keeper of the Achbishop of Canterbury’s 
Records. 8vo. Pp. 244. Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Church Yard, 


London. 15158. 


Ir has frequently been discussed, whether the Articles of 
the Church of England were Calvinistic, or not; and 
much ingenuity has been exerted on each side, to produce 
something like a decisive answer to what may fairly be styled 
an interminable question. Because, as it will appear, these 
articles were drawn up designedly indecisive on that and two 
other subjects, purposely to admit, within the pale of our 
Church, those who might think differently upon them. If, 
however, the question be, what were the real sentiments of 
the compilers on tiis point, we apprehend the answer may 
readily be found in this compilation of Mr. Todd’s. ) 
That Cranmer took the lead in the Reformation of our 
Church, that he, as well as he might, guided his refractory 
master into the right way, whilst he had to overcome the oppo- 
sition of Gardner and of Bonner, is too well ascertained by 
the page of history, to leave any room for doubt. When, 
therefore, in these pages we find sentiments opposed equally 
to Calvinism and Popery, we know to whose hand we are to 
attribute them, whilst the relics of Popery, which may be 
found in these early documents, are, confessedly, such 
as Cranmer had not yet been able to remove. We shall give 3 


brief and chronological list of the venerable memorials which ~ 


Mr. Todd has, with much labour and judgment, brought t0 
light. The first is, the Articles of Religion set out by Con- 
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vocation in 1536; the Institution of a Christian Man, 1537. a 


This, in 1540, was re-considered, greatly enlarged, and amended 
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a It then was revised by certain commissioners, corrected by 
the King’s own hand, revised by Cranmer, finally approved 
2 by Convocation in the year 1543, and then printed under the 





new title of, 4 necessary Erudition of any Christian Man, 


Next, the three Homilies on Salvation, Faith, and Good 
Works, are traced to the Archbishop as their author. Then, 
the Reformatio Legum Ecclesiasticanum is shewn, as having 
~ been, undoubtedly, his work, according both to Strype and 
Fox ; and, lastly, the Articles of Religion, published in 1552, 
‘are his work. To these are added, The Catechismus Brevis, 
“composed by Poynet, Bishop of Winchester, or Nowel ; 
propably the latter; although Mr. T. attributes it to the 
Bishop, and Jewel’s Apologia. We have, also, an historical 
account of the re-publication of the Articles in Queen Eliza- 
“beth’s reign, and of the signatures of the Clergy being 
again affixed, in 1640. Such are the contents of this very 
‘important publication. Their collation proves, beyond all 
reasonable doubt, that our Reformers were not calvinistically 
inclined. We shall give two or three specimens in proof of 
“this assertion. In the Articles of 1536, we have thig defi- 
nition of the word justification, a word which has been very 
‘differently understood by different persuasions. 

+ “© Justification signifieth remission of our sins, and our 
acceptation, or reconciliation, into the grace and favour of 
God, that is to say, our perfect renovation in Christ.” It is 
“added, almost immediately, ‘* For although acceptation to 


everlasting life be conjoined with Justification, yet our Good 








Works be necessarily required to the attaining of everlasting 


Life.” From the necessary Erudition of a Christian Man, 
+1543, undoubtedly Cranmer’s work, we have, 


_ ** For declaration whereof, it is to be noted, that all promises of 
God, made to man after the fall of Adam for Christ's sake, be made 
‘under this condition; that man should believe in God, and with 
tthe Grace of God, given for Christ, endeavour himself to accom- 
plish God's commandments. The Church, therefore, (intending 
that man should always have in mind how the promises of God be 
Made upon condition, and without keeping of the condition no man 
partaker of God's promises,) hath taught and ordained that men, 
Before they receive Baptism, shall promise and covenant to fulfil 
“the said condition; and to forsake the devil and the world; and to 
‘Berve only God. And of this especial covenant, whereby man bind- 





a th himself to God, he is called in Latin fidelis, faithful; and he 
“Fthat never made the same covenant, or after he hath made it renoun- 





sth and refuseth the same, is called among Christian men infidelis, 


PPnfaithful or heathen. And because God hath made promise and 
Fovenant with man, (as is before declared,) which we mast most 
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assuredly believe that God will observe and keep, and is ever in hie 
words and promises most true, most just, most constant; therefore 
God is called, as ‘he is indeed, faithful to man, and keepeth and 
observeth his faith, that is to say, his promise to. man, requiring 
that man should likewise keep his faith and promise towards him.” 


In the same tract we find this sentence :--- 


‘¢ But whether there be any special, particular knowledge, which 
man hath certainty of himself, whereby he may testify to himself, 
that he is of the predestinates. which shall to the end persevere in 
their calling, we have not spoken; ne can (2 e. neither can we) not 
in Scripture ne in doctors find, that any such faith can betaught and 
preached.” | 


The article on free-will affords us the following passage : 


‘The commandments and threatenings of Almighty God in 
Scripture, whereby man is called upon, and put in remembrance, 
what God would have him to do, most evidently do express and 
declare, that man. hath Free-Will also now after the fall of our first 
father Adam; as plainly appeareth in these places following : 
Be noovercome of evil. Neglect not the grace thatis in thee. Love 
not the world, kc. If thou wilt enter into life, keep the command- 
ments. Which, undoubtedly, should be said in vain, unless there 
were some faculty or power left in man, whereby he may, by the 
help and grace of God, (if he will receive it when it is offered unto 
him,) understand his commandments, and freely consent and obey 
unio them. Which thing, of the catholic fathers, is cajled Free- 
Will; which if we will describe, we may call it conveniently in all 
men, 4 certain power of the u ill joined with reason, wherely « rea- 
sonatie creature, without constraint in thinus of reason, discerneth 
and willeta good ond evil; Lut it willetn not that good which is accep- 
table to Gud, except it be holpen with grace; but that whichis il, 
it willeth of itself: And therefore other men defined Free-Wilbin 
this wise: Free-Willis a power of reason and will, ly which.gocd is 
chosen fy the assistance of grace, or evil is-chosen without the assis- 
tance of ihe same.’ 


And of this grace it is afterwards taught, that although 
the goudness of God offereth it to ail men, yet they only 
enjoy it, who, by their free will, accept and embrace the same. 
In the article of justification, the co-operation cf man with 
the grace of God, is clearly insisted upon. : 


‘© And albeit God is the principal cause, and chief worker, of this 
Justification in us, without whose Grace no man can do no good 
thing, bat following his Free-Will in the state of a sinner encreaseth 
his own injustice and moltiplieth his sin; yet so it pleaseth the high 
wisdom of God, that man prevented by. his Grace, (which, being 
offered, man may, tf he will, refuse or receive,) shall be also a 
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worker by his free consent, and obedience to the same, ia the attain- 
ing of his own Justification ; and by God's grace and help shail walk 
in such works, as be requisite to bis Justification ; and, so continu- 
ing, come to the perfect end thereot by such means, and ways, as 
God hath ordained.” 


In the article on good works, we have the following very 
sensible observations. 


‘*Qther works there be, which be not so perfect as these, and yet 
they be done by the Grace of God in Faith and good affection of 
heart towards God; as those be, which men, that have been in 
deadly sin, and by Grace turu to God, do work, and bring forth, 
upon respect and remorse that they have for theiv offences done 
against God. And these may be called properly the works of pe- 
nance, As for example: When a sinner, hearing or remembering 
the Law of God, is woved by Grace to be contrite and sorry for his 
offences ; and beginneth to lament his estate, and to fal! to prayer 
and other good deeds, seeking to avoid the indignation of God, and 
to be reconciled to his favour: these Works come ot Grace; but yet 
this man is not to be accounted a justified man, but he is yet in seck- 
ing Remission of his sins and his Justification, which the anguish of 
his own conscience telleth him that he yet wanteth; but he isina 
yood way; and by these means doth eater into Justification; and 
if he do proceed, and with heaity devotion seek for further Grace, 
he shall be assured of Remission of his sins, and attain his Justifica- 
tion, and so be made able and nicet to walk in the very pure service 
ef God with a clean conscience, and to bring forth the foresaid 
Works of righieousness in Christ, which he cannot do afore he be 
justified, 

" And, truly, this way aud form of doctrine is to be observed, 
which is the very trade of Scripture, wherein men be taught first to 
leave sins, or to return by works of penance unto God; and that 
then they shall receive Remission of sins and Justification. And 
although such works of penance be required in us towards the attain- 
ing of Remission of sins and Justification ; yet the same Justification 
and Remission of sins is the free gift of God, and conferred unto us 
gratis, that is to say, of the grace of God ; whereby we doing such 
things, and having such motions and works of penance, be prepared, 
and made more apt, to receive further grace of Remission of our 


sins and Justification.” 


On these passages our readers will make their own com- 
ments; we cite them in proof of the sentiments of those 
great and good Fathers of our Reformation. 

The passages, directly insisting upon Universal Redemption, 
are so numerous, that we shall cite only one from the Refor- 
matio Legum, begun in Henry Vilith’s time, and finished in 
Edward's, 1552. 
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‘‘ He, Jesus Christ, reconciled the Fathers to us by hisown Blood, ° 
offering himself a sacrifice, not only for original sin, but, also, for alt. 
sins which men have added to it by thetr own will.” 


To these invaluable documents, Mr. Todd has added three 
appendixes, containing extracts from the confessions of Augsburg 
and Saxony, and from our own Liturgy. The two first were, 
of chief authority among Protestants whilst our Reformation 
was going on, and were, undoubtedly, consulted, in the for- 
mation of our own articles. The extracts of the latter, shew 
the conformity of the same with the ground-work of our 
articles already produced. And the whole forms an irre- 
fragable proof, that Calvinism was not the faith of the 
compilers. That, indeed, this was the conviction of the 
first English Calvinists themselves, the history of the Lam- 
beth Articles must convince every impartial reader. On the 
other hand, it must be granted, that the articles do not 
decide against the Calvinistic theory. This neutrality was 
not fortuitous, but intended; nor on the Calvinistic points 
only, but on others, too, of scarcely less importance. We have, 
in the fifth appendix, a charge by Dr. Randolph, then Arch- 
deacon of Oxford, on subscription to the articles, who thus 
expresses himself on the subject. 


‘‘ Where doctrines are expressly asserted, or errors expressly con- 
demned, those who disbelieve the doctrines so asserted, or hold the 
errors so condemned, cannot honestly subscribe. No Papist can 
conscientiously subscribe to our Articles : most of the peculiar tenets 
of Popery, the doctrine of the infallibility of the Church, the Merit 
of Good Works, Purgatory, Transubstantiation, the Worship of 
Images and Relicks, and Invocation of Saints, are therein expressly 
condemned. No Socinian, or Arian, can honestly Subscribe an Ar- 
ticle, which asserts that in the Unity of the Godhead there be three per- 
sons of one substance, power, and eternity. No one, who denies 
the necessity of Divine Grace, can subscribe to the tenth Article: nor 
can any one, who denies the necessity of good Works, subscrite to 
the twelfth. But then there are several Articles purposely worded in 

neral terms. ‘To these, persons, who agree in the general doctrine 
there delivered, may honestly subscribe, though they are of different 
persuasions in the explication of this general doctrine. And in this 
case we are to enquire what general doctrine the imposers designed 
to require our assent to, not what were their private opinions with 
regard to the particular explications of it. There is a plain instance. 
of this in the 23d Article, which teaches that it is not lawful for any 
man to take upon him the office of public preaching, or ministering 
the sacraments in the congregation, before he be lawfully called, and 
sent to execute the same. And those we ought to judge lawfully called, 
and sent, which be chosen, and called to thts work by men, who have 
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public authority given to them in the congregation to call and send 
ministers into the Lord's vineyard. Who those are, is not here 
determined. The compilers were not willing to condemn, or un- 
church, the Reformed Churches abroad: and therefore prudently 
avoided determining the question whether episcopal ordination is neces- 
sary. ‘Chose who hold, and those who deny, the necessity of episcopal 
ordination, may both subscribe to this Article: those only ate 
condemned by it, who hold that a man may preach without any 
Jawful vocation. A like instance of moderation is plainly to be seen 
in the 28th Article. They purposely avoided defining the manner 
of Christ's presence in the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. Nay, 
they struck out part of an <drticle among those drawn up in King 
Edward the Sixth’s time, which seemed to deny all corporal presence, 
and which, therefore, the Lutherans might scruple subscribing to: 
and contented themselves with condemning those only, who held 
the doctrine of transubstantiation, or affirmed, that the Lody of Christ 
was eaten after a carnl manner. The \ike caution they have ob- 
served in those Articles relating to Predestination, Free-Will, &c. 
They worded them in general terms, that persons, who were of 
different persuasions in several particulars relating to them, might 
vet subscribe, as agreeing in the general doctrine there delivered, 
They went, as a Calvinistical writer (Bishop Hall) observes, a mid- 
way between both, guarding against the extremities on each side ; 
on one hand condemning the Papists, who ascribed a merit to Good 
Works, and on the other the Antinomians, who denied the necessity 
of them. Whenever, therefore, we sulscrile to these Ariicles, 
we do not subscribe in contrary, or different, senses. We all subscribe 
to the same general sense, though, in explaining the particulars 
relating to it, we use that liberty of judgment, which the Church 
hath purposely left to us.” 


The religious world are under great obligations to Mr. 
Todd, who has thus availed himself of the facilities afforded 
by his situation at Lambeth, to publish, in a form adapted to 
general use, these very important records. To the unpre- 
judiced, they must be completely decisive on this ever-agitated 
subject. 
iinet rite eR Rneetasa ) 
The Calvinistic Clergy Defended, and the Doctrines of Cal- 

vin Muintained ; in a Letter to the Rev. James Beresford. 

A.M. Rector of Kibworth, occasioned by his Sermon 

preached in St. Martin’s Church, at the Bishop’s late Visi- 

tation, and printed at the Request of the Bishop and Clergy. 

By Edward Thomas Vaughan, A.M. Vicar of St. Martin’s 

and All Saint’s, and Rector of Foston, Leicestershire. 

Second Edition: with a Preface, Omissions, Alterations, 

and large Additions. 8vo. Pp.291. Hatchard, Piccadilly; 

London, 1818. 


Tuts is the volume which Mr. Beresford’s Sermon has 
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produced ; and no religious work has lately appeared, calcu- 
lated to make a greater impression upon the public. We 
know, in fact, that such impression has been made, not, per- 
haps, much to the author’s satisfaction. He has torn down the 
veil which concealed the features of his divinity, and many 
of the worshippers have fled out of the temple affrighted. 
Yet, in so doing, we most cordially approve of Mr. Vitigtinei . 
conduct. If Calvinism be true, it should be fully and plainly 
inculcated. It is, in itself, a consistent system well linked 
together, so that you cannot, rationally, accede to one point, 
without admitting, virtually at Jeast, all the rest. To be sure, tn 
the present enlightened state of the world, it required no small 
degree of courage to bring forward that system free from all 
disguise. Yet that degree Mr. V. possesses, and has left us 
now only to wish that he would draw up his faith on the Calvi- 
nistic points, at length, without reference to any controversy. 
We shall, however, in the course of this review, endeavour 
to give a brief, but clear, precis thereof first. We shall then 
notice the pretence that it is the established doctrine of tke 
Church of England. Next, we shall enquire into its founda- 
tions; and we shall, finally, consider Mr. V.’s style and mode 
of conducting this controversy. And in these attempts we 
begin, by assuring the reverend author, that we shal] not adopt 
the advice given by him in his preface, p. vii. The controver- 
sialist must not only be dexterous to put in his blow forcibly, but 
must have in a readiness to menace with scorn, and to teaze with 
derision, if haply he may, by these means, unnerve, or unman, 
his competitor!!! On the contrary, we shall endeavour, with 
plainness and simplicity, with all charity, yet with firmness, to 
place a true statement before our readers, without sophistry, deri- 
sion, or guile. Surely, on points so difficult, and on doctrines so 
tremendous, menace, scorn, or derision, would be ill employed. 

The system, then, which Mr. V. advocates, is Calvinism, as 
taughtin the Institutes; and this we shall detail in his own 
words, making some occasional remarks, 


‘© 3, We have here God's glory asserted to be the ultimate end of 


all his counsels and operations. 
‘© 2. We have here the Fall declared to have been contemplated 


and ordained before the Creation. 
‘¢ 3. We have here the entire ruin of the whole human race 
asserted to have taken place in Adam; tle recovery of a part only 


of that ruined race in Christ. 
** 4. We have here the Devil's agency set forth as the great in- 


strument in effecting the work of destruction ; and Christ's agency 
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set forth as the great instrument in effecting the work of Restora- 
tion, 

« 5. We have here God's sovereignty asserted both in the accep- 
tance of the saved, and in the rejection of the lost; the saved being 
brought to everlasting felicity in Christ, through the electing grace 
of God; the lost inheriting their portion of everlasting woe, through 
his most awful, but most just, decree of Reprobation.” 


In the next page we are told, “ Glory is manifested excel- 
lency, not greatness and goodness communicated, but great- 
pess and goodness displayed.” 

It would have been satisfactory, if writers of this description 
had always clearly stated to whom this display was made; 
we presume to other created beings. Therefore, the plain 
statement is, that God, for the purpose of displaying his great- 
ness and his goodness to a set of beings, whom he had formerly 
created, made another set of inferior beings, all of whom he 
ordained to be very vitious and sinful ; out of these, he destined 
the far greatcr part to extreme and eternal misery, to display 
his greatness, and the small remnant to eternal happiness, to 
display his goodness. Whether a contemplation of this sight 
gratifies the heavenly host, we are not told ; but to man, fallea 
and imperfect as he is, supposing himself to have no concern 
therein, we are sure it would afford sorrow only. 


tlomo sum, 
Nil humanum a me alienum puto. 


Said an Heathen. 

But Mr. V. proceeds to vindicate this anxiety (for we must 
speak the language -of men,) in the Deity of displaying him- 
self, and asserts, that God must be his own end. 


** Then if self-manifestation be the only conceivable end of divine 
agency, what is it belonging to self which God acts to display ? 
Is it the holiness of his law ? is it the supremacy of his government ? 
is it the sublimity of his truth? is it the affection with which he 
regards his people, to. which he points the view of his moral crea- 
tures? ‘These are, themselves, but actings and. expressings of his 
mind: adjuncts, qualities, circumstances of his Being and Empire, 
not his Being itself. To propose the manifestation of any one or 
more of these as his end, would be to publish incidents instead of 
pourtraying character; to give a feature instead of exhibiting the 
whole countenance ; to cast a gleam instead of pouring out a flood 
of light. Tie manifestation of these properties, whether sepa- 
rately or combinedly, is an inferior, intermediate and partial end. 
Whilst there is one which these would not reach, and which com- 
prehends ail these, the manifestation of ‘his Name. His attributes 
in their harmonions combination constitute his Name. God is that 
inysterious, infinite, and incomprehensible Being in whom, as in one 
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indivisible Essence, all those qualities or perfections which we are 
taught to ascribe to him, have their adorable union and concentra- 
tion. To manifest this substance to his intelligent creation is, as it 
must be, the great and far end of all his designs and works.” 


We confess, that what is here said, about manifesting his 
Name, we do not understand. For name, in the last sentence, 
we have substance. mee his attributes constitute his 
substance. 

On earth, qualities depend on substance for their existence. 
If it be otherwise in heaven, nobody can know, nor conceive, 
we are stre. Therefore, this must pass for nonsense, and the 
whole passage, of course, as erroneous. 

Now, with respect to the sins committed in the: world, Mr. 
V. does not hesitate to say, that they were committed through 
God’s appointment, p. 74; and adds, “ Man, in committing 
the sin he did, did no more than God’s hand, and God’s coun- 
cil, had determined before should be done.” 

Then he would distinguish between ordination and opera- 
tion, saying :' To order, is not necessarily to effect. Which is 
true only in human affairs, but not in heavenly. What 
man orders is, certainly, often not effected ; yet, even then, 
he has all the blame or credit of the intended act. But with 
GOD, to order and to effect is necessarily the same. We 
wonder this obvious distinction should have escaped so acute a 
logician as Mr. V. Hence, the conclusion which Archbishop 
Sancroft puts into the mouth of the predestined thief, might be 
substituted for Mr. V.’s reasoning here: ‘ ‘Truely ‘those two 
wills of God have been grinding against each other in my 


brains like two mill-stones, for seeing God doth not always 


will (Piscator cont. Schafm) that which he reveals as his will, 
and what he reveals is, improperly, called his will, and his 
secret will is, properly, his will; and, moreover, since God 
willeth (these are Calvin’s words, from his answer ad Calum- 
nias Nebulonis, p. 861, Art. 7), by his ineffable counsel, those 
things to be done, which things he would not, according to 
his open will have done, and even prohibits the perpetration of 
them. I did not much concern myself about his revealed or 
open will.” 

Mr. V. says, Herod and Pontius Pilate, &c. in ai 6 
Christ to death, did the pleasure of God. Should Mr. V., 
as one of the saints, sit in judgement upon them, we recom- 
mend the above for their answer. 

In furtherance of this beautiful system, he tells us in P. 9}, 
that if we have Christ’s blood and righteousness by imputation, 
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we must also be content to receive Adam’s sin and guilt by 
imputation. Now, when Mr. V. has produced a single text 
which teaches, that Christ’s righteousness is imputed by God. 
to man; his consequence may be admitted. The texts in 
4th chap. Romans, which speak of righteousness being. im- 
puted to the believer, shew that faith in Christ is accepted, 
instead of personal righteousness, as the means of admission 
into the Christian covenant and nothing else. The man that 

resumeth not on his own goodness, but believeth on him who 
hath atoned for the wicked, this belief will be accepted instead 
of that goodness or righteousness, Rom. ch. 4, v. 5. 

But, Mr. V., supposing every individual to be regarded by 
the Almighty as having personally committed Adam’s trans- 
gression, in vindicating the condemnation of all, says, p. 111, 


*** Tt cannot be pretended that God would have been unjust in 
taking vengeance on all for his wrongs !” 


That is, doing that which God ordained to be done. But 
hew can men wrong the Almighty ? 
Pass we on to p. 128, where we have reprobation asserted. 


‘« 5, Lastly, we have here God's sovereignty asserted, both in the 
acceptance of the saved and in the rejection of the lost: the saved 
being brought to everlasting felicity in Christ through the electing 
grace of God ; the lost inheriting their portion of everlasting woe, 
through his most awful but most just decree of reprobation. 

‘« Not only is the constitution of redemption in general of God's 
arrangement, and the fall which gave occasion to it, of God's or- 
dinance ; but to his counseled will, as its ultimate source, is to be 
traced the origin, progress, and termination of the work of resto- 
ration in every restored individual ; and to the same counseled will 
as its ultimate source, that inflexible adherence to sin and apostacy, 
which is found in the justly condemned unbeliever.” 


What is the meaning of counseled will? It must mean, 
either that God was advised to this course by some other 
being ; or that it was not a caprice, but a deliberate act. 
The word appears superfluous at least. This fifth article he 
enlarges in the following manner. 


‘ It was my intention to pass over the latter part of my fifth asser- 
tion with a few solemn remarks; not that I have any fear of failing 
in the proof it, but being deeply and awfully penetrated with the 
sense of its mysterious, alarming, and distressful nature. Sir, though 
i dare not, cannot deny or impugn it: though J neither howl over 
its terrors nor Llaspheme its severity ; neither fondle its subjects nor 
rail at its maintainers—acts and expressious, which may subsist, 
let me tell you, without any real heaviness and sorrow of heart.— 
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I] most solemnly assure you, that it is with great reluctance and 
repugnancy, I am now dragged by you into its discussion, and should 
most gladly spare myself the pain of entering at any length into the 
examination of its roots and branches. But your full-length portrait 
of its form, and -your self-delighting rummage into its viscera, 
compel me to maintain and exhibit truth, however lacerative and 
corrosive to all real tenderness of mind, in confutation of error, mis- 
representation, and calumny. 

Sir, I perfectly agree with you and Cavin, that the doctrine of 
reprobation is inseparably connected with that of election, and 
springs from it as a corollary from a proposition proved ; though I 
should rather describe it as a twin and connate branch shooting out 
from the same parent stock of everlasting decree. If election en- 
sures the manifestation and infusion of a gra¢e, which is necessary 
to salvation, but confined to the foreknown and predestinated de- 
positaries of God's special favor; those who are not the objects of 
this favor, and consequently do not receive this grace Which is neceg- 
sary to salvation, must be Jeft iva state of disfavor, rejection, or. 
reprobation. We iay vary the name, but the substance must ever 
remain: an elect world implies a non-elect or seprolate wortd. 
Having therefore established the former part of mF proposition, as 
I venture boldly to affirm, chiefly by the testimony of that wiine s 
which you selected as the paraniount ev dence in ‘our suit at issue ; 
I might hold myself excused from eutering farther into proof, by the 
concession which you repeatedly aver and leave to be implied, 
‘ election necessarily involves reprobation.” 


Thus to the God of love does Mr. V. ascribe what he looks 
upon with horror and reluctance himself. 


De Jove guid sentis ? estne ut preeponcre cures, 
Hunc, Cuinam? Cuioam? vis Vaughano? 


Who looks with pain on this general condemnation which 
he pretends, forsooth, gives pleasure and glory to God!!! 
But let us come to the consummation of these horrors. It 
appears that grace is vouchsafed unto those intended to be 
lost. Why it is vouchsafed thus uselessly, Mr. V. bold as 
he is, has not ventured to declare. We will give, first, Mr. 
V.’s account of the fact, and then Beza’s account of the 


reason. 


‘« All lands, al] inhabitants of the same land, have neither the 
same Capacities of intelligence, nor the same materials for it. But 
all have, in themselves, and in the world a:ound them, ample 
sources of instruction and ample calls to serve and obey God. Nor 
should ] fear to say, though I am aware it isa disputed assertian, 
that there are few, even of the reprobate, with whom bis Spirit has 
not ‘* striven” as with the Anti- déluvians; and who are innocent of 
the offence with which £1, Stephen so pointedly upbtaids his countrys 
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men, ‘ ye do always resist the Holy Ghost..—By such strivings and 
actings I understand those common influences of the Holy Spirit, 
as opposed to special, which irradiate the natural understanding, and 
quicken the nataral conscience, and stimulate the natural affections, 
but Jeave nothing behind them which is the Spirit's own, and add 
nothing to the native powers and faculties of the man. 

‘* But whilst there is knowledge enough within the reach of all, 
and even conviction enough through the natural powers and through 
the spirits excitations, to leave all without excuse ; yet is inefficacy 

and death the invariable result of all outward means and inward 
energizings in those who have not the special, distinguishing, pre- 
destinated grace of God.” 


Why is this grace given ? Beza, in p. 190, and 192, vol. 1, 
says, that some are raised on high by grace, and made to 
appear very saints, for the express purpose of sinking them 
down lower. Indeed, Calvin himself, in Lib. 8. Cap. 2. S. 11, 
Institutes, declares, ‘* God, that he might make them more 
guilty and inexcusable, insinuates himself into their minds, 
as far as his goodness can be tasted without adoption.” We 
must here again repeat Perseus’s question, “ De Jove quid 
sentis 7” : 

The last Calvinistic point is “ fal perseverance.” On 
this we hardly know what Mr. ¥V.’s sentiments are. [or in 

. 130, he says, “* having thus predestinated, he, in due time, 
calls them unto Christ, accepts them as his beloved, conforms 
them to his dear Son’s image—matntains them in their in- 
tegrity,” &c. By maintaining them in their integrity, we 

resume to be meant, preventing them from falling into sin. 
Ve apprehend the words to be incapable of any other sense. 
However, in p. 237, it is explicitly allowed, that they may 
for a season fall foully into sin. This he may reconcile as he 
can with maintaining their integrity. 

“* Sir, where does Calvin say ‘ infallible certainty of their ‘‘ con- 
sant’ continuance?’ Who ever denied that they may for a season 
drop the manifestation of their invisible grace ; may fall into sin; 
may fail foully into sin? I do not mean to say, that this is a common 
procedure: God forbid! woul, woful, woful is the case and rare, 
in which such failare is visible. But such failure may be any day, 
through causes ard instruments which need not here be enumerated.” 


We must remark, that Mr. V.’s tragical outcries of, woeful, 
are here very silly and misplaced. He knows in his heart, that 
such failure, does not in the slightest degree, diminish divine 
love for the weak saint, and that David in the very act of 
ri nimi (we use the words of a great leader among the 

Celvinists, Tobias Crisp) was as well “pleasing 1 in the sight of 
God, as at any other time. This, indeed, is a necessary 
conelusion, when it is once admitted, that God sees all his 
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saints clothed with Christ’s righteousness. The severest pu- 
nishment which learned Calvinists assign to.a weak ‘brother 
is, that his sins may for a season cut off communion between 
him and his God. We shall regard, therefore, these exela- 
mations of Mr. V.’s as deceptive, ‘until he points outa suffi- 
cient cause for them in the failure of an elected saint. 

Our readers will now have a clear view of the doctrines of 
Calvin, in their modern dress, by Mr. Vaughan. To those who 
have learnt this faith, from the pure, simple language of 
the Gospel, we need not express our feelings on sucha re- 
presentation of Divine Providence and the Christian dispen- 
sation. But to those who feel any approbation of Calvinism, 
we would address the following question :---If a monarch 
should treat his subjects, a planter his negroes, a parent his 
children, as God is here represented to treat his creatures, 
what would you think of them? And since our ideas of 


justice and mercy are taught us from above, they can no more 


differ from Divine justice and mercy, than time differs from 
eternity, that is, they are accurate so far as they go. 

We are now to shew that these opinions are not recognized 
by our Church; an appeal to our last article, is in this case 
surely sufficient; especially as Mr. V. in p. 21, uses the same 
language with Dr. Randolph. Yet, we cannot but observe, 
that twenty pages afterwards, he labours hard to prove the 
contrary, not without some improper expressions towards his 
ecclesiastial superiors. But Dr. Winchester has completely 
shewn, that the 17th article need not be understood in a Cal- 
vinistic sense, and Mr. Todd has proved that it was not drawn 
up by a Calvinist. This, one would thiuk, might decide the 

uestion. At the same time, it is a remarkable circumstance, 
that where Calvin taught, his doctrines are now entirely aban- 
doned ; and we hope that this exhibition of them by Mr. 
Vaughan, will have the same effect here. Few, indeed, are 
those in our church, who can hold them plenarily as he does, 
and that number would be materially lessened, if men would 
recollect that human reason must necessarily be the ultimate 
judge of every controversy. Let not this observation be re- 
jected without due reflection. How do we distinguish false 
scriptures from true, false interpretations, false miracles ? 
On what grounds do we reject the doctrine of transubstan- 
tiation? He who rejects, and he who accepts Calvin’s opi- 
nions, equally suppose themselves to be guided by their reason 
in so doing. On this principle then, we shall endeavour, in 
our Review of next month, to examine the foundation upon 


which this system is built. 
(To be continued.) 
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MISCELLANIES. 


Se 

Select Translations from Chrysostom's Homilies on the Gospel of St. 

John. Addressed, in a Series of Letters, to G. T. Huntingford, D.D. 

Lord Bishop of Hereford. 

LETTER XXXIV. 
My Lorp, 

Tuere is one doctrine arising out of most scriptural and religious 
disquisitions, which claims a deep and solemn attention, no less from 
its intrinsic truth, than from the comfort which it affords to man. 
The expiation of sin, by the death of Jesus Christ, forms so clear 
and leading a feature, in every part of the Apostolic writings, that 
any one who runs may read it, and nothing but wilful blindness 
can avoid discovering the sun-beam with which it is written. St. 
Paul, My Lord, calls it a Scriptural truth, and connects it with the 
life and immortality secured by the resurrection ; and maintains, 
that without this, all our preaching, and all our faith, is vain, and 
that we are still in our sins. St. Paul, who certainly must be a 
competent judge of the divine economy, considers the death of 
Christ both as an example of patient suffering, and a satisfaction for 
sin; consequently, he says, that Christ died for our sins according 
to the Scripture, and that he was buried, and that he rose again the 
third day according to the Scriptures. By thus immediately con- 
necting these truths, he shews them to be inseparable parts in the 
chain of the divine dispensations. If the resurrection was accord- 
ing to the Scriptures, the atonement is maintained by the Apostle as 
no less so. Yet, it must appear strange, My Lord, toa plain under- 
standing, taking the sacred volume in its obvious meaning, how 
any description of men can fritter away the doctrine of the atone- 
ment into a mere example of patience, while they profess to believe 
in the resurrection in the most unqualified manner. St. Paul, though 
warmed with his subject, so as to break out, frequently, into ani- 
mated appeals and exclamations, always keeps the leading points of 
the Christian scheme in view; and, upon minute examination, 
he is found to preserve a logical train of reasoning. He calls the 
atonement the first truth which he had learnt after his conversion, and 
says, that he drew it immediately from Revelation. For he declares, 
that he delivered that which he had received, and that he had received 
it from no one but God himself. Indeed, in another part of his 
writings, he informs us, that he held no communication with flesh 
and blood, but his knowledge proceeded from the meridian and 
heavenly splendour that shone around him. Aware that doctrines 
of such importance to the everlasting interest of man, must be 
received with implicit confidence in their divine author, St. Paul 
lays them down in the most unqualified and indubitable terms: Jesus 
Christ himself, too, taught as one having authority, and not asthe Scribes 
and Pharisees. Perhaps nothing can do, or has done,. more harm 
to the cause of true religion, and sound moral principles, than 
fanciful interpretations of the Scriptures. If one arrogant pretender, 
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fo critical acuteness, imagines he has discovered an error in some 
manuscript or. version ofthe sacred volume, another, ambitious {to 
outdo every predecessur in the wide field of research, will hazard 
still more bold conjectures, till the word of God is madea matter of 
idle curiosity, rather than of serious study, to amend the heart. 
Every reader, of unaffected piety and sound learning, must turn, 
with disgust and abhorrence, from what are called New and Correct 
Versions of the Holy Scriptures, Nor, in these New and Improved 
Versions, will any man of good taste, learning, and judgment, My 
Lord, find an amendment of the Old Translation used in. our 
Churches, either as to composition or meaning. But a more weighty 
objection than what regards elegance of composition, lays against 
these new and improved versions. Licentious men, who feel the 
restraints of religion too close, flatter themselves that these new 
versions will give a wider. scope to their unlawful pleasures and habits, 
and that they may sin more securely, without incurring the penal- 
ties of the divine law. Now the same hand that deprives religion 
of all its restraints, deprives it, also, of all its comforts. Supposing, 
for instance, the eternity of punishments were annulled, by the same 
rule the eternity of rewards must be abolished. For the same ex- 
pression is used to denote the eternity of one, as well as the eternity 
of the other. 

Allowing that men feel a natural horror in going through the 
valley and shadow of death, yet the terrors of it cannot be abated 
by denying its trath. But, although the reality of it may be 
formidable, when considered as the penalty to which our fallen 
Mature must submit, the rigour of the sentence can only be suftened 
by our trast in the Great: Shepherd of Souls,’ whose’ rod and 
staff will be our comfort. And that Great Shepherd, My Lord, is 
the Saviour Jesus Christ, who had promised that he would lay dowa 
his life. for the sheep, and that no one should take them out of his 
hand. Sa that, for our fallen nature, the greatest comfort of reli- 
gion must be drawn from the doctrine of the atonement ; and, to 
deprive religion of this, is to deprive it of the leading feature, by 
which Christianity is distinguished from every other system. . For 
no other scheme, but that of the everlasting gospel, effectually secures 
the honour of the divine jaw, by uniting righteousness with mercy. 

‘© Though death may. be formidable in itself,’ saith Chrysostom; 
** it is not so to thase who have learned the wisdom from above. 
For, without a certain knowledgé of. futurity, and upon the suppo- 
sition that the dissolution of the body is the end of life, we neces- 
sarily fear death, as if .we were going to be reduced to annihilation. 
But through the grace of God, looking to the deep counsels of his 
wisdom, and considering our: departure from hence as a journey; 
we have no reason to fear, but rather to rejoice, that, in leaving this 
mortal life, we are going to another far better, and brighter, and 
withoutend. This happy view our Saviour Jesus Christ bath opened 
to us going willingly to his suffering. And the Evangelist, in his 
partautive, proceeding from: Christ's yaledictory prayer, to the timeeft 
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his being betrayed, informs us. that, when Jesus had spoken these 
words, he went forth with his disciples over the brook Cidron, 
where was a garden, into the which he entered and his disciples. And 
Judas, also, which betrayvd him, knew the place ; for Jesus oftentimes 
resorted thither with his disciples. He journeys by midnight, and 
crosses the river, and hastens to the place known to the traitor, 
cutting short the labour of those, who lay in wait, and releasing 
them from their anxiety. Thus, he shews to his disciples, that he 
willingly goes to suffering, thereby affording them a sufficient 
motive to consolation. It is said, that Jesus often resorted to the 
garden with his disciples, which he did in order to communicate 
with them upon necessary, private, and important subjects. This 
he frequently did in mountains and in gardens, as places most free 
from the tumults that would distract their thoughts. Now, Judas 
having received a band of men and officers from the chief priests and 
Pharisees, cometh thither. They had often sent before to seize him, 
but could not. From whence, it is evident, that even then, he 
voluntarily delivered himself. He says, The cup which my Father 
hath given me, shall I not drinkit? By which, he shews that his 
suffering did not depend upon their power, but his own permission ; 
and he proves that he does nothing in opposition to the counsel of 
God, but displays his obedience to the Father even unto death. Then 
Jesus is immediately bound, seized, and carried away to Annas. And 
why to Annas, it may be asked? It was done to give a colour of 
triumph to their act, because this Annas was father-in-law to Caia- 
phas, and it was this Caiaphas who advised the Jews that it was 
expedient for one man to die. The Evangelist, in this, reminds 
us of the prophecy, shewing that it was done for our salvation ; and 
so great was the force of truth proved to be, that even enemies fore- 
told the blessed event. To prevent the reader from being alarmed 
at the mention of bonds, he reminds us of the propbecy that an- 
nounced his death as the salvation of the world. And it is said, 
that Peter followed, and the other disciple, and by the other disciple 
is meant, the writer of this Gospel. He forbears mentioning his 
own name for the same reason as when he lay in the bosom of Jesus. 
It was from pure modesty in both cases. When all the other dis- 
ciples fled, he followed. He suppresses his own name, and places 
that of Peter more in sight. However, he was compelled to men- 
tion himself as being present, in order to prove that he was qualified 
to give acorrect account of what passed in the judgment-hall. Still 
he waives every thing that may appear like a commendation of him- 
self. And, to prevent any one from saying that he went with Jesus 
into the palace of the high priest, from extraordinary zeal or courage, 
he assigns the reason, which was, because he was known to the 
high priest. So that no one was surprised at his going. But the 
most remarkable circumstance was the conduct of Peter, who, not- 
withstanding his excessive fear, went as far as the door of the palace, 
while the others fled. His coming so far was a proof of his affee- 
tion to his master: but, in not going in, he betrayed that he was 
overcome by fear. And, for this reason, the Evangelist has stated 
the fact, to prepare our minds for Peter’s denial, and to give a sufti- 
clent reason for it. Peter seemed, for a moment, to forget his 
declared resolution, ‘ that, if it were necessary, he would Jay down 
his life for his master,” and was abashed, when the damsel that kept 
No. 250, Vol. 56, March, 1819. Fr 
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the door asked him, “ if he was not one of the disciples?” Nor 
did Peter recollect himself and his denial, till Jesus gave him a look 
of sorrowful reproof. And the fact is recorde.!, not so much by 
way of reproach to Peter, as to confirm the trath of our Saviour’s 
prediction respecting him. Before the cock crow twice, thou shalt 
deny me thrice. Thus, Jesus Christ founds the trath of his divine 
character and authority upon facts, agreeably to what he says, J/ J 
bear witness of myself, my testimony is not true. He appeals to thie 
evidence of his enemies, who, if they would speak the truth, could 
not but acknowledge, that he had taught his doctrine operly to the 
world. And the admiission of any fact, by enemies, is the most 
unquestionable evidence of all.” C€hrysostom, vol. ii. p: 526—531. 
Paris Edit. 1033. 

Thus, My Lord, as Chrysostom has ingeniously and justly observed, 
the enemies, and those the most bitter enemies to the cross of the 
Christ, and to the doctrine of his supreme divinity, “were forced to 
admit the undeniable authority of facts. The appeal which our 
Lord made, was not to any obscure speculative point, but to the public 
manner in which he had taught this doctrine, respecting himself, to the 
world. Surely, if we take him as the teacher of trath, which 
even the adversaries of his divinity cannot deny him to be, we must 
rely upon the undoubted authority of the facts, to which he himself 
appeals, and to which he confidently refers his enemies, as the most 
decisive standard. Now, as the matter of fact, My Lord, to which 
he appeals, was his public instruction, and as in that instruction, 
he forcibly impressed upon those who heard him, the idea of his 
divine mission, and at the same time predicted his suffering for the 
sins of the world; the divinity of our Saviour, and the voluntary 
sacrifice of himself for our sins, must be regarded as the leading 
points of religion by which we must live and die. Considering the 
noble-minded simplicity which pervades the writings of the Fathers, 
it is not likely that they would have dwelt upon these doctrines so 
constantly and so emphatically, if they had not been fully persuaded 
of their truth, and believed them to be essential to our salvation. 
They take the Scriptures, in that obvious meaning, in which they 
must necessarily present themselves to an unbiassed mind. This 
character peculiarly belongs to St. Chrysostom ; he rolls along with 
a rapid flood of eloquence in the fulness of his heart and mind, draw- 
ing all his thoughts from the stores of the sacred volume. By these 
frequent citations of Scripture, the fathers become, as it were, deposi- 
tories of the Oracles of the living God. 

My Lord, I have the honour to be, &c. 
Kensingion, Jan. 13, 1819. A. C. CAMPBELL. 
eS ETE ere 
To the Editor of the Antijacobin Review. 

Sir,—I am about to enter upon a task, which may, perhaps, to 
many appear presumptuous ; but which will, I flatter myself, if 
executed with impartiality, go far towards removing many unfounded 
opinions which now prevail—opinions which have nothing but the 
authority of a name to uphold them. 

It has long been my belief, that most of the errors in opinion, 
relative to the science of government, are to be attributed to the 
weight which has been attached to Locke's celebrated treatise on 
that subject; and I purpose, Sir, if you will allow me a few of 
your pages, to devote a little time to the examination of his axioms. 
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{shall enter upon the task with diffidence; but I trust what I have 
to offer will deserve a little consideration. 

It has appeared to me, that Locke wrote rather with more of the 
ardour of a controversialist, eager to obtain a victory over his antago- 
nists, than with the calm investigating spirit of a philosopher, 
zealous only for truth. His Treatise on Government was written in 
answer to abook which contained tenets so absurd, that they carried with 
them their own refutation ; and, not satisfied with the easy triumph 
which Sir Robert Filmer’s inconsiderate and ill-judged defenee of 
Monarchical Government afforded him—he aimed at the glory of 
founding a system of his own ; and here he succeeded ; for although 
there have never been wanting men of strong minds, who have 
discovered the errors on which this system is grounded, still ‘* Locke 
on Government,” is the most popular treatise of the kind; anda 
late prelate, in his own posthumous memoirs, has characterised it as 
containing ali that was wanting upon this subject. 

I wish not to be understood as at all derogating from the well- 
established fame of Locke. He was a man of consummate genius, 
and a true and zealous friend to genuine liberty. But men of genius, 
in pursuit of a particular way of thinking, or when eager to establish 
a favourite hypothesis, are often betrayed into the use of arguments, 
and frequently shew conclusions from premises, which the merest 
tyro in knowledge may detect. I take this to have been the case 
with Locke ; and doubt not, but shall I establish the correctness of 
my opinion. 

Oue of the first principles Locke lays down is the following : 

‘To understand political power aright, and derive it from its 
original, we must consider what state all men are naturally in, and 
that is, a state of perfect freedom to order their actions, and dis- 
pose of their possessions and persons as they think fit, within the 
bounds of the law of nature, without asking leave, or depending 
upon the will of any other man. 

‘“‘ A state, also, of equality, wherein all the power and jurisdic- 
tion is reciprocal, no one having more than another; there being 
no thing more evident, than that creatures of the same species and 
rank, promiscuously born to all the same advaniages of nature, and 
the use of the same faculties, should also be equal one amongst 
another, without subordination or subjection, unless the Lord and 
Master of them all should, by any manifest declaration of his will, 
set one above another, and confer on him, by an evident and clear 
appointment, an undoubted right to dominion and sovereignty.’’* 

Now, Sir, I deny_that ‘‘ all men are naturally in a state of perfect 
freedom ;” and maintain, that if we ascend to the “‘ origin of all 
government,’ the Creation, we shall find, that man never did enjoy 
this perfect freedom ; that he had always restraints, and was never 
at liberty to direct his conduct according to the dictates of his own 
inclination. Here Mr. locke comes in with his caveat, and says, 
he does not mean perfect and unlimited freedom, but freedom within 
‘‘ the bounds of the law of nature; without asking leave of, or 
dependent upon, the will of any other man.” 

Now, Sir, I want to know what this ‘‘ Law of Nature’ 1s; how 
it was made known to man ; and by what obligations he was bound 
to obey it ? 





* Locke on Government, Book 2; Section 4. 
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I know that our philosophers will be ready to lay down their 
axioms and their rules; to describe the natural rights and the natural 
wrongs of men; and to tell us, ‘* that ihe State of Nature has a 
Law of Nature to govern it, which obliges every one, and reason, 
which is that law, ‘teaches all mankind, who will but consult it, that 
being all equal and independent, no one ought to harm another in 
his life, health, liberty, or possessions ; for men being all the work- 
manship of one Omnipotent, and infinitely wise master, sent into the 
world by his order, and about his business, they are his property, 
whose workmanship they are made to task during his, not one 
another's pleasure.”* Still, Sir, I repeat my question, and require 
to know, what this law is ; and how men attained to the knowledge 
of it? 

It may be necessary, before I proceed further, to enquire into 
the meaning of the word ‘‘ Nature,” and having done so, we may 
then better understand, what is intended by the Law of Nature. 

I take the word to mean, used in its genuine sense, as applicable 
to the present subject, the system of created being—the wide 
universe which is extended around us, the heavens which form a 
glittering canopy over our heads, the waters which surround the 
globe, and afford the medium of easy communication between the 
most distant places—all is NaTuRE; all form one glorious whole, 
which leads us to contemplate the Almighty in his works; and 
teaches us to 

‘* Look thro’ Nature up to Nature’s God.” 

This I take to be the only sense in which the word ought to be un- 
derstood , and the absurd reveries of philosophers by attaching notions 
to it, different from its true one, have paved the way for infidelity 
and atheism. By hearing so much of nature, the vulgar have been 
led to consider Nature as Gov: they have adopted the tenets of a 
Miragaupb, a Diperot, or a Votney, without investigation or 
consideration ; and have thus been led to forfeit all faith in the 
Creator, from absurd and chimerical notions of the Creature. 

The ‘* Law or Nature,” therefore, must mean, the regulations 
by which this admirable and stupendous structure is directed by its 
Almighty Architect : those invariable rules by which he keeps the 
heavens in their places; stills the roaring wind ; and calms the rude 
and tempestuous ocean. It means those laws which direct the course 
of the seasons; which influence the different component parts that 
constitute the whole, and make all the various productions of the 
earth harmonize with each other. In this sense, **‘ Narurat Law” 
has a defined and specific signification ; we know to what it relates ; 
we can make the application of its power ; and we feel the beneficial 
influence of its effects, in the return of day 4nd night, summer and 
winter, spring and autumn; seed time and harvest. Here we 
know the Law, and it is promulgated by its works; but in what 
manner are we to judge of its influence upon, or its connection with 
man? where are we to search for the harmonizing and beneficial 
effects of this law upon him? To talk of a Law of Nature asa 
guide for human actions under which man could live without govern- 
ment, and under which he enjoyed a state of perfect freedom and 
equality, | hope to prove is absurd and ridiculous. | 

I conceive, that this great philosopher has mistaken the true 


— —— —_ 


* Locke on Government, Book ii. Section 6. 
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meaning of the word “ reason” in his definition of the ‘‘ Law of 
Nature.” He says ‘‘ Reason is that Law;” and that this reason 
teaches men to do their duty to God, their neighbour, and them- 
selves. I cannotadmit this. We ought, in endeavouring to establish 
any hypothesis, in which humanity is interested, to consider man 
as he is ; not as we conceive he ought to le. And although Reveta- 
riow has taught us, that reason is given to man as a mentor to curb his 
headlong passions, and restrain the violence, or impetuosity, of bis 
natural disposition, yet how seldom do we see it 80 employed. Reason, 
which is the faculty that dis'inguishes man from brutes—‘‘ the 
power by which he deduces one proposition from another; and the 
feeling by which he decides upon the peculiar advantages or dis- 
advantages of any mode of acting, never yet made men either just, 
merciful, or humane. Generally, as relates. to bis own personal 
feelings, reason directs him to choose or reject what will promote 
his own pleasure, or give pain to Ais own breast; and where tnéerest 
is at stake, it leads him to prefer that mode of procedure, which will 
tend to the advancement of his own private views. This observation 
has before been made, by Dr. Cooper, of Yarmouth, in his Letters 
to Priestley, which fell into my hands by accident since I com- 
menced this letter; and I was agreeably surprised by the coincidence 
of our opinions. You will, perhaps, permit me to transcribe a 
passage from the work in question. 

** One would think, as it is here employed, and, indeed, as we hear 
and see numbers every day employing it, that Reason was a weapon 
bestowed upon us, by which we can, at any time, subdue the in- 
stincts, desires, inclinations, and passions of our nature; like a 
club in the hands of a savage, by which he may knock down the 
beasts of the forest. Whereas, in truth, the power of reason, as 
it relates to our conduct, is nothing else but that faculty, with which 
nature has endowed us, to compare the several modes of pleasure 
and pain with each other, which instigate us to action ; and so to 
enable us, to discern from memory of our past experience, which 
mode, in every instance, surpasses the rest ; or how each of which 
exceeds the other in duration and intensity combined. When we 
make this comparison, then we are said to reason; and, if we 
choose, the acquisition of that pleasure, or the avoidance of that 
pain, which, upon such an estimate, is the greatest, we are said to 
have made a rational choice, or to act rationaliy. But whilst men, 
then, have only their instincts, appetites, and passions, to urge them 
on to action; when _no moral science exists; when no law, nor 
rule of action is instituted, for the direction of a man’s conduct ; 
Reason is of no use to man, but to enable him to choose, out of 
these instincts, appetites, and passions, that to which, in any par- 
ticular case, he should give the preference to follow ; reason being 
furnished only with the objects of those instincts, &c. out of which, 
it can direct the will to choose.” 

On due reflection, I think there will be very few men, I ought, 
perhaps, rather to say Christians, who will be inclined to draw a 
different conclusion. The great fault in Mr. Locke, and in those 
who have adopted his system, appearsto be, that they have pictured 
to themselves the idea of perfection, which never existed out of Para- 
dise. They have imagined a being, endowed with every virtue, 
every grace ; capable of subduing all his evil passions, and surrender- 
‘og himself wholly to the dominion of good propensities, without 
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any instruction from the hand that formed him, but innately im- 
pressed with the consciousness of right, an attachment to every thing 
good, and an abhorrence of every thing evil. They have endowed 
him with all ‘ good things ;’ they have made him possessed of a 
knowledge of the eternal law of immutable justice; and inclined to 
obey it: this being they have called Man: and having thus fashioned 
him to their will, they have placed him ‘in a state of perfect 
equality, where naturally there is no superiority or jurisdiction of 
one over another; and in this state of equality, they seem to have 
assumed that REASON was sufficient to teach man his duty, and to 
learn him to do justice to all. They seem to forget that man isa 
fallen creature : that although he was created in the imacg of God, 
yet, by his disobedience, which 
Brought sin ‘nto the world and all our woe, 

He forfeited the high pretensions of his original nature—and be- 
came the frail, weak, peccable, inconsistent, mortal, we now be- 
hold him. They forget that this boasted prerogative of REASON, is 
scarcely sufficient to enable man to regulate his own conduct aright ; 
and that, unaided, it is rarely ever able to gain the mastery over his 
passions. 

There are men, undoubtedly, who are actuated by a strict atten- 
tion to justice, and who, conscientiously, perform all the duties 
which they owe to their fellow-creatures ; but is it REASON, or the 
ideal and visionary Law or Nature, which impels them to act 
thus?) No; it is Rexicion: it is the rRevELATION of the will of 
God, which teaches men that duty which they would otherwise be 
ignorant of, and enables them to control those passions, which, unas- 
sisted by this powerful aid, would otherwise get the master of them. 

If Iam correct in my definition of reason, and of its operations 
on man, we are still as far as ever from having attained a knowledge 
of the “ Law or Narturs.” Reason cannot be that /aw: and if 
reason be not, again I ask what is? How did men become possessed 
of a knowledge of it? Howdidthey learn that it ought to influence 
their actions ? 

For the present, Sir, I shall leave the admirers of Mr. Locke's 
system, to cogitate upon the above remarks, which will afford them 
In my next I shall further proceed in 


examining Locke's ideas of the State of Nature. BRITANNICUS. 





ON THE WORD ‘Apaeria, OR ** SIN.” 
Sin,—There are a few terms, or principles, in Scripture, on which is 
founded the whole of what is usually esteemed the Calvinistic 
theory :—wrong reasonings concerning which extend themselves 
into the farther doctrines of Christianity, very much beyond what is 
commonly imagined. The word ‘‘ Sin” is a most important one. 
The nature of the ‘ Death” imposed on Adam, and of the ‘* Curse” 
in consequence of his transgression, are also well deserving of con- 
sideration. 

The Greek word, which we render “ Sin, 


or ‘Apepria, seems to 


be something rather negative, than positive; it is the mot doing, 
rather than the doing : so far as by the term itself a distinction may 
be observed. 
tion from the divine law.” 
** to sin,” 
Ts pty ‘apagd’, ** him he missed” says Homer, Il. 4. 491. 
ms G08, is ** to miss the way.” 


In the common Lexicons it is represented as a ‘* devia- 
‘Auagraw, Which we usually render 
means, properly, to go wide of a mark; alerrare a scopo. 


Judges xx.10. ‘* Every one could 


‘A pocee raver? ; 
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On the word Sin. re 


sling stones, and not miss.’ Leaving, however, the Lexicons of 
Parkhurst and Schleusner, as being more probably in common pos- 
session, I will extract a few authorities from Siucer’s Thesaurus 
Ecclesiasticus. He first explains ‘Apagria, by ayia, a negative also ; 
i.e. recessio a lege aliqud, a ‘‘ withdrawing, or keeping buck, from a 
compliance with a law ;" which is certainly less than a direct act of 
opposition to it, OF a postiive violation of .. * And to the same effect 
(says he), are the various definitions a:.d descriptions of the word, 
observed among the ancients.” Hue faciunt varie, auagrias, tum 
definitiones cum descriptiones apud veteres observate, ‘Vheodorus 
Abucara says, ‘* ‘Apagria sory amotuyix TiC, Kas aCTUYIa TY COTE, 
alerratio quedam & scopo; a wandering from, deviation, or falling 
short of a mark.”’ If this be knowitng/y committed against the law of 
God, no doubt, in such a case, it would amount to a real sin; 
agreeably to what St. James says, decidedly, (iv. 17.) ** To him who 
knows what is right, and doeth it not, to Aim the word ayagria 
belongs, or real sin. Theodoret says, “Apagria Snros pe Tiv0¢ wagaBacty 
rbsavcsoy, Peccatum legis alicujus transgressionem voluntariam signi- 
ficat : and again, “Apuagrwros esos ‘os ixtoiwg apogravovres, meta To Awe 
tny exiywwow tno aarnberas, Peccatores sunt, gui post agnitam verilatem 
sponte peccant. ‘‘ Sin is the voluntary violation of a law; and 
Sinners are they, who, having a knowledge of the truth, yet willingly 
offend.” These descriptions and definitions can never favour the 
Calvinistic sense, so far asit regards those who are Lorn to be rejected, 
or reprobated: nor that of those who, even in any more miti- 
gated and merciful view, consider all men as born in “ sin,” sinful by 
nature, tn Quoe; because the wi/l supposed by the definition is 
wanting to constitute their gui/t. QC cumenius says, ‘ Auagria, 4 te 
ayabs amomrwor errs nas xeyny exes Thy aro TH ayabs exwtwow, prolupsio 
est & bono; suumque tinitiam halet a bono defectionem ; a falling 
away from good, a failure, or coming short of good.” But this 
has nothing to do with any mecesstty to sin, by nature. These 
descriptions, or instances, among many others, are, surely, very 
different from that high, alarming, necessary, penal sense, which is, 
by the Calvinistic interpretation, usually affixed to *‘ sin,” as involving 
the whole race of men, as they are born from Adam, and are 
included in the sentence of God’s wrath and vengeance upon him, 
their head ; and solely on his account. 

If it be said, that in Romans (v. 19), ‘* The many, or a/l man- 
kind, are made sinners,” apneprwArcr xnaterrabnoay os woAAs, this may 
be admitted to be true, in more senses than one, with very sufficient 
security of expression. As a general and comprehensive saying, ail 
men are sinners, made so by themselves ; and even the best of men, 
in God's just judgment, are made, or accounted, sinners :—lamented, 
and acknowledged, certainties! But this does not prove that they 
are such by Adam, or by any necessity of their nature. Or if taken 
in any popular sense, that may, likewise, be admitted. But this 
would not authorize a system to be built upon it, as if it were a cer- 
tain and an eruct scripture truth. Nor is it true, that any persons 
can be so Lorn * in sin” at all, as to justify God's spiritual reprobation 
of them by any arbitrary decree. Infants and idiots would then 
come under his sentence, penally considered ; and it would be in 
vain to talk of such a God as a just being, a merciful being, a being 
whose conduct towards men ought to be the rule and pattern of their 
love, and mercy, and justice, towards their fellow-creatures. 

I apprehend that every usage of the word ‘Ayzena, in the New 
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Testament, would be found duly to accord with this view of it, 
if fairly and candidly considered. If in any other sense it is used, 
it, of course, must stand upon its own claims. 

The conclusion is, that by ‘Anegrx, in respect to Adam, or * sin,” as 
from him, including all mankind, is meant no more than a liability to the 
charge of sin, on his account :—a taint, damnum, labes, noxa, incul- 
pation, judicially contemplated as befalling them ; or, at most, a sort 
of minor excellence, or inferior purity ; not, however, personally and 
individually so considered, but as in the aggregate of their whole 
kind ;—their excu/pation from which, or their liberation from it, is 
effected by BarptismAL REGENERATION ; which places those who 
properly are brought under it, in the state of a quast—newly-created 
nature ; accountable only for their own offences, but never having 
been, at any time, in a state of penal responsibility on account of Adam. 

I am not aware of any word in the whole New Testament, which 
deserves more to be wel]-examined, and enquired into, than ‘Apagriea, 
with its accompanying version, ‘‘ Sin :” because, as these are rightly 
or wrongly taken, so many succeeding tenets in Christianity receive a 
just or false construction. It is used for sin, in general; for a sacri- 
fice, or expiation for sin ; for original sin, or the judicial imputation 
of it; for any actual sin; for the punishment due to sin ; for both 
guilt ‘and punishment of sin; for false doctrine ; for infidelity ; for 
some specific sin ; (see Leigh’ s Crit. Sac.) but I cannot find any use 
of it, which necessarily implies guilt or criminality, where they 
cannot equitably, reasonably, or even posstb/y, be supposed to exist. 
The very outset of such a theory, as referred to GOD, is impossible; 
however held to be removeable, before any actual punishment is 
inflicted, by any sud:sequent act of grace: nor does any thing, in the 
Mosaic history of the Fall, require, or justify, such an interpretation. 
The contending for it gives a false colouring to many subsequent points 
of theology, such as predestination, election, falling from grace, &c. 
&c. which mark the peculiar features of the Calvinistic Creed, and 
are certainly erroneous and excessive, being formed on, and much con- 
nected with, a distorted apprehension of this leading principle. 

Since the writing of the above, I observe a note in “* D’Oylay’s 
and Mant’s Family Bible,’ on Numbers xix. 17, which may, per- 
haps, serve somewhat to idlustrate what has been observed. It is 
there stated, that, ‘‘ the terms iniguity and sin, do not, in the lan- 
guage of the Old Testament, necessarily imply a deviation from 
moral rectitude, or a transgression of the moral law (which would 
constitute real sim or gui/t), but are frequently used, when nothing 
more can be understood than a privation of that bodily purity which 
the ceremonial law required.” In like manner, would I observe, that 


. the word “sin,” when used in reference to all mankind, on account 


of Adam's transgression, implies not any moral debasement, or real 
guilt in them, but only a privation of that original perfection in which 
God created man, and of that purity which the holiness of God 
requires : the imputation of which is removed by baptism. So is the 
word ‘Ayagria repeatedly used in the Old Testament (See in Levi- 
ticus, passim). And thus, also, is it used in the New Testament in 
reference to Adam’s olienan, and ourselves; but this is a very dif- 
ferent interpretation from that which is given it by those whose 
Christianity sets forth, as its very rood and fundamental principle, that 
we are all originally sinful, or in danger of any necessary injury to our 
souds, trom Acam. J am, Sir, 
Jun, 14.1819. Your very humble servant, D. D. 
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RELIGIOUS RETROSPECT. 


ResuMING the subject that we were obliged to leave unfi- 
nished last month, we shall now proceed to examine the nature 
of image-worship among the Romanists. In our last Number, 
p. 579, we shewed that Heathens formerly defended their 
idolatry by precisely the same pretence used by the Papists 
now ; namely, that the worship was relative, and that when they 
worshipped in one place Jupiter Capitolinus, in another Jupiter 
Olympicus, and so on, they never supposed that these were 
different Gods ; but different representations of the same God. 
They never could imagine that Phidias made the God who 
made himself. This absurdity they left for the darker ages of 
Christianity ; but they supposed the divinity used the image as 
an occasional place of abode, and they invoke the airy Being 
to come from its distant quarters to the feast, or the frankin- 
cense, prepared for its regale— 


O Venus regina Cnidi Paphique 

Sperne dilectam Cypron, et vocantis 

Thure te multo Glycerz decoram 
Transfer in zdem. 


But, strange to say, since our last was printed, we heard an 
anecdote, which proves that modern Heathens defend them- 
selves exactly by the same reasoning, if reasoning it may be 
called. A native of India, lately in London, very much cen- 
sured the want of images in our churches; he said the wor- 
shippers had nothing upon which they could fix their attention,, 
and hence they were often gazing at each other, and often at 
mere inanity. We, says he, have in our temples an image of 
the Deity to look at, with large eyes, huge ears, great hands, 
and long feet. Not that we believe this very image to be the 
Deity, but we use it only to fix our attention, and to remind 
us that the Being which it represents, can see every thing, 
hear every thing, &c. Is this poor Hindoo an Idolater? Or 
No. 230, Vol. 56, March, 1819. G 
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is he merely a Deist? If you answer the former in the afhir- 
mative, you cannot but conclude the Romanists also to be 
Idolaters ; if the latter, then the Israelites were guiltless in 
their worship of the Deity by means of the golden calf. 
What a strange infatuation has befallen us! what a lamentable 
perversity of judgment! what prodigious self-conceit! We 
utterly abandon our first reformers, Cranmer, Latimer, Ridley, 
Jewel, &c. &c. men of the most profound learning, who had wit- 
nessed Popery in its power and splendour, and suffer ourselves 
to be deluded by the miserable pettifogging equivocations of 
modern liberalists. We are become so very candid, so nicely 
delicate, that truth must be sacrificed to politengss, religion to 
civility. We palliate the grossest vices by gentle terms, and 
seduce each other into falsehood or profligacy, by covering the 


absurdity of the first, and concealing the pollutions of the 


last. Our sensibility is exhausted in providing luxuries for 
convicted felons, and our zeal in suggesting excuses for error. 
Thus that mental vigour, which was once the characteristic 
mark of British writings, is almost evaporated, and a sickly 
sentimentality has usurped its place. Hence it becomes the 
duty of every public writer te recal the attention of his readers 
to the proper distinctions between truth and falsehood, between 
virtue and vice, distinctions which are eternally fixed, not by 


man, but by God. And upon the considerations already | 


urged, we throw down the gauntlet on this important question. 


We affirm that—The image-worship of the Romanists is as ‘ 


idolatrous as the calf-worship of the Israelites, and the worship 
of Venus, by 


this affirmation, our pages are open.to his efforts. 


We have here, it is true, a little anticipated. We have E 
asserted that the worship of the Virgin Mary, as practised by 
the Papists, and, indeed, as practised at all, is a breach of | 


the first commandment. This we shall, therefore, now pro- 


ceed to prove; for the sake of brevity, we select the Virgin, ~ 
because the Papists seem to regard her as more peculiarly an 7 
object of worship than any other of the dead, and, therefore, | 
any arguments against her worship will apply in their minds, 7 
a fortiori, against that of the inferior saints, Priscilla, Antony, — 
Dominic, &c. &c. Besides, they imagine, as we have seen | 
from Bellarmine, that they deem an higher degree of worship 7 
due to her than even St. Peter. He, poor fellow, must be 7 
content with dulia; but the Goddess must have hyperdulia. J 
Whilst the worship due to her Son is termed latria. We have © 


Horace and. the old Romans, the same breach of the 7 
rst commandment, (and not a whit more,) as the worship of the — 
Virgin Mary by the Papists. If any person chooses to dispute |~ 
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yedde page after page, toiling to shew the difference between 
the three, latria, hyperdulia, and dulia; but are still unable 
to comprehend it. If two men knecl down, and one says, 
Oh, Holy Jesus, mediate for me, and the other, Oh, Holy 
Peter, mediate for me, we deny that any real distinction can 
be pointed out. The same worship in the same attitude, and 
the same words is offered to both. No sound, unsophisticated 
mind can perceive a difference ; yet are we told that there lies 
a third kind of worship between the two, that if a third 
person knelt down and exclaimed, Oh, Blessed Virgin, me- 
diate for me, his worship would be a degree less than the first, 
and a degree greater than the second. ‘The objects of worship 
may, indeed, be in this scale of gradation ; but the worship 
itself must necessarily be the same. ‘Thus every Christian 


‘will occasionally address himself separately to the three Per- 


sons of the Godhead, and we rank the Father first, the Son 
second, and the Holy Spirit third; but whoever dreamt that 
an inferior degree of worship was offered to the Holy Spirit, 
compared with that offered to the Father? In short, this 
pretended difference is an impossible equivocation, as unintel- 
ligible as the reveries of Jacob Behman. But there is not a 
more common error than using a set of sounding words which 
have no actual meaning. Yet where religion is concerned, 
let us not be fooled out of our senses by words. These Ro- 
manists consider the Virgin as possessing the power of granting 
petitions, a power delegated indeed to her, yet which she 
possesses without controul or reference to any superior Being. 
She is thus described in the Breviarium Romanum, printed at 
Paris in the year 1546, and dedicated to Pope Paul III. 
See p. 399. 


** On the Seventh Day from the Octave of the Visitation. 


“ Lesson the Third. 

“ Mary, the most blessed Virgin, mother of God, conse- 
crated to the Lord from her birth on account of his unheard of 
mercies shewn toa praying people. (This sentence is defec- 
tive in the original.) All fly to her in necessity, as to a sin- 
gular remedy, whenever human help is insufficient. For she 
disposes all things below, guided by her wisdom, providence, 
and care. Since she, from the abundance of grace imparted 
to her, is the cure of all cases, as she is the visitor, nurse, 
and mother of good things. But God is glad, and rejoices 
evermore, when all things are duly subject to the QUEEN OF 
HEAVEN. For who is made the provident regulator of celes- 
tlal and earthly power?—Mary. Who the mediator with God 
G 2 
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for sin?—Mary. Whothe repairer of expected grace *— Mary. 
Who the mother of the church militant?—Mary. Who the 
advocate of the world ?—Mary. She is, indeed, the advocate 
of the world, the patron of the flock, the giver of atonement, 
the hope of salvation to Christians.” 

The above extract is taken from the established Common 
Prayer of the Roman Church,—from manuals of devotion in 
general use, expressions still more blasphemous might be pro- 
duced. Indeed, to support these blasphemies, they have dared 
to alter the Holy Scriptures themselves, and change the pro- 
mise that the seed of the woman should bruise the serpent’s 
head, into, the woman herself!!! ‘The following, however, 
is part of a prayer drawn up by Pope Innocent, who promised 
to give three hundred days of indulgence to those who use it. 
‘©QOh, most kind Lady, and sweetest Virgin—Holy Mary, 
mother of God, mother of orphans, consolation of the deso- 
late, the salvation and hope of those who trust in thee, the 
fountain of life and pardon, of salvation and grace, of piety 
and indulgence, of comfort and joy,” &c. and concludes thus— 
‘© Oh, inexhaustible source of mercy and pardon, nay, mercy 
and pardon itself refusing none, kindly hear this suppliant 
prayer, mercifully attend and grant my petition, and bestow 
on me eternal life, O blessed Virgin, mother of God, and of 
mercy.” ) 

Such, then, are the opinions of the Romanists respecting 
the Queen of Heaven, and such the prayers which they address 
her, burning incense before her image, and bowing down 
before her statues. In spite of the warnings which those holy 
men, the Fathers of the Reformation have given, and heed- 
less of the prophecied calamities which the Scriptures foretold, 
and they have suffered, like the Jews to Jeremiah, they say 


unto us ;— We will certainly do whatsoever thing cometh out of 


our own mouth, to burn incense to the Queen of Heaven, and to 
pour out drink offerings unto her as we have done, we and our 
fathers. Jeremiah, ch. xliv. ver. 17. Yet, say they, this is 
not idolatry. 

But there is another objection to this invocation of Saints 
which deserves our notice, as being of the very first impor- 
tance. If established, it strikes at once to the rvot of the 
practices, and proves it absurd and irrational. This objection 
is—that these Saints, the Virgin, for instance, cannot hear 
their votaries. We apprehend that this objection is invincible. 
To be every where present, at all times, is the incommunicable 
property of the Deity. No created being can possess it, for 
every thing ereated must be confined to space. The superior 
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angels may, no doubt, possess powers far beyond human com- 
prehension, and may pass quickly from place to place ; but pass 
they must, nor can they be at the same moment present to two 
distant places, much less then to all at once. Whoever will 
carefully reflect on these truths, must admit both the incom- 
prehensible, andthe incommunicable nature of ubiquity. Add 
to these considerations, the necessary persuasion that the 
Virgin is a mere monal, in no respect differing from her cousin 
Elizabeth. We call this a necessary persuasion ; because, as 
our Lord derived his human nature from his mother, if we 
exalt her by any fiction above her fellow-creatures as to nature, 
we of course lessen, in point of credibility, that leading 
article of our faith. Therefore, the absurd fictions of the 
Romanists respecting her must be utterly disregarded. The 
silence, the marked silence of Scripture respecting her, and 
the no less remarkable silence of the first two centuries, suffi- 
ciently assure us, that she partook of the common frailties of 
our nature, and that her body now awaits the day of resurrec- 
tion with those of all who have hitherto died. We would then 
seriously put it to the Romanist, to say, by what means she 
can be present always to the prayers of her scattered votaries. 
Erasmus, in his Dialogue, entitled The Shipwreck, has admi- 
rably ridiculed both this worship of the Saints, and the vows 
made to them, and then sarcastically declares, that he put up 
his petitions to one whom he knew to be present, as the 
danger was imminent, “The palpable folly of addressing the 
absent, has certainly exercised the ingenuity of the Papal 
apologists, and their four ways of accounting for this prodigy 
in religious worship, sufficiently proves how unsatisfactory it is 
even tothemselves. The four are as follows :— 

ist. The Saints know the prayers of men by the agency of 
angels, who are always passing backwards and forwards. 

2d. The Saints themselves are always passing backwards 
and forwards. 

3d. The Saints view all things in God from the moment of 
their beatitude. 

4th. That this is not the case, but our prayers are then only 
revealed to them by God when they are made. 

The first two have lived their day, and although they once 
blinded the minds of the weak, they are now generally allowed 
tobe nonsense. The third fast approaches the same fate ; for 
the expression, view all ihings in God, begins to be regarded 
as words without meaning. It besides involves a very dispu- 
table question respecting the beatification of the Saints, which 
Many deny to take place before the general resurrection. 
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Hence, the last, is the one at present depended upon. To be 
sure, it cannot be denied that God could, if he:thought fit, 
reveal to the Saints in paradise, the wishes and wants of men. 
But we have no warrant to expect this, and if it should obtain, 
there must be a continual dispatch of messengers to commu- 
nicate these revelations. Then it cannot be ascertained, and 
surely it cannot be always certain, that these Saints will con- 
descend, under every circumstance, to comply with the request. 
Some more favoured rival has already got their ear. ‘The more, 
in short, this complicated system is examined, the more absurd 
and even ludicrous it becomes. If God deigns to reveal my 
prayer to St. Peter, it must surely be such a request as He is 
inclined to grant, why, therefore, should it not be made 
immediately to himself? What benefit can arise to us from 
making these sinners, like ourselves, managing agents for us? 
Let it be recollected that the distance between man and God 
is infinite. However, therefore, these Saints may have excelled 
their fellow-creatures during their pilgrimage, that infinite 
distance still remains. Of his providence we are now not less 
objects, and of his grace we probably possess a larger portion, 
for we need it more. 

So that except the patron Saints were at all times equally 
present with God and ourselves, all invocation of them must 
be useless, and if useless, sinful. We address ourselves to 
the dead, and worship the creature more than the Creator. 

On these grounds, therefore, we contend that idolatry pre- 
vails in the Church of Rome. In spite of all the sophistry 
which has been employed ‘in its defence, in spite of all the 
ingenuity which would cover the deformity, either idolatry 
never did exist in the world, or it now exists in that church. 

Nor let this be deemed a matter of no importance to our 
legislature. Idolatry, for causes too well known, is an offence 
so hateful to the Almighty, that it has ever drawn down his 
marked vengeance on all nations practising or supporting it. 
We would seriously intreat those who are swayed by religious 
principles, who do indeed believe God to be the great arbitrator 
of nations, to view the state of the principal Popish powers 
during the last twenty years. Wherever idolatry prevails there 
prevails misery. ‘The most fertile climate, the most delicious 
atmosphere, the most enlightened system of legislation, are 
all useless, ineffectual, and blighted by the curse entailed on 
idolatry. We appeal to Sicily’ and Spain, to Fribourg and 
Ireland. 

We must now call the attention of our readers to the harassed, 
persecuted Protestants vf Ireland. Overwhelmed by numbers, 
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and discountenanced by an ill-advised appointment, they are 
now struggling for their property and existence, and the private 
accounts which we daily receive are truly distressing. The 
following is an extract from one letter :— 

«« Protestants here are lamenatbly divided—father against 
son, brother against brother, friend against friend. Many, very 
many, are signing the Petition in favour of the Roman Catholie 
Claims, who do so with suppressed tears. Their poverty, but 
not their will consents. They cannot afford to maintain their 
ascendancy at the expense of their children’s bread. None of 
the persons who hold situations in the public offices venture to 
sign the William Street Petition, for fear of Mr.G, And in 
the Custom House, where I am writing this, a melancholy 
gloom pervades those, who in common with the rest of the 
Protestants of Dublin, must submit to have their sentiments 
misrepresented, rather than run the risque of depriving their 
families of the benefit of their situations.” 

Nay, every Protestant is now so marked and so overpowered 
by the ferocious conduct of their savage enemies, that the 
interests of literature itself suffer. So far from Protestants 
actually seeking so preposterous an object as concession to the 
Roman Catholic Claims, we are assured that at the Rotunda 
Meeting, which has been so falsely puffed off, there were only 
sixteen hundred persons, for the room cannot hold more. About 
half of this number only were eligible to vote as Freemen, 
Freeholders, and Householders, and of that half, four-fifths 
were against the Lord Mayor’s Petition, the remaining fifth, 
with the whole of the unqualified, or Papists, for it. This 
Lord Mayor’s Petition is also signed by many Papists, as if 
they were Protestants, and we trust that a list of these will be 
handed to some Member of Parliament in time for a proper 
exposure. Nor can we produce a more convincing proof of 
the virulenee which actuates Papists now, as it has ever done, 
than the extract below.* And in addition to it, let our readers 





* The Courier, in_seply to some strictures in The Morning Chro- 
nicle, on the subject to which it refers, has the following paragraph: — 


‘“« The right of Petition, though so amply exercised by the Par- 
liamentary Reformers, even to the libelling and insulting the House 
of Commons in the grossest manner, is one, it seems, in which they 
would permit no other freedom than such as please themselves. The 
Morning Chronicle of this day threatens the Dake of Wellington 
with ‘ having his well-earned reputation for ever blasted, if he pre- 
sents the Anti-Catholic Petition to the House of Lords, and give it 
some countenance.’ It holds out his Grace, too, as likely to be 
guilty of the crime of forming an Anti-Catholic alliance with Mr. 
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reflect on the insolent, the arrogant conduct of Dr. Troy 
towards the Sheriffs of Dublin. With the greatest coolness 
he insists on dictating to them the object of their choice, and 
while his myrmidons are howling for emancipation, for the 

urpose of granting stronger means of annoyance to their 
leailers, he is abusing the liberality of Government, in a man- 
ner which ought to be resented with an high hand. For he 
refuses to give a list out of which they should choose, and by 
a most ridiculous pretence, thus confines the choice to himself. 
The Sheriffs, however, very properly fixed on another gentle- 
man, and the next step we presume will be, that Dr. ‘Troy will 
not permit him to officiate. - 

However, the Protestants in Ireland have begun to exert 
themselves. ‘The Petition against granting farther power to 
the intolerant, the bigoted Papist, has in Dublin, been signed 
by more than five thousand men—men who sign, from expe- 
rience and conviction, against their private interests. But 
none have entered more fully into this subject, than the Free- 
holders of the County of Fermanagh, whose Resolutions, 
therefore, we have subjoined, as well as added other extracts 
from Irish papers, whence our readers may learn the feelings 
and situation of.our Christian brethren there. We trust, ere 
another month elapses, to be enabled to record similar pro- 
ceedings in this Island. 





Peel. When we consider the language that has been used in the 
House of Commons about ‘ stifling’ Petitions instead of letting them 
see the light, and the menaces of the Party Gazette against those who 
shall dare to present Anti-Catholic Petitions ;—we natarally ask, is 
this the conduct of the English Liberals ; the exclusive friends of 
freedom ; or of the disciples of Maret or Robespierre ?” 


The subjoined, on the same subject, is from The English Chro- 
nicle :— 


“© The Morning Chronicle of Wednesday threatens the Duke of 
Wellington with ‘ having his well-earned reputation for ever blasted, 
if he presents the Anti-Catholic Petition to the House of Lords,. and 
gives it some countenance.’ —This is a pretty early specimen of Roman 
Catholic intolerance. It is the better worth notice, because, at the 
very time of its appearance, the Roman Catholics themselves are re- 
quiring opportunities to proceed from a state of perfect toleration to 
political power. Already they begin to threaten those who shall 
exercise the right of Petition in opposition to their views. What may 
we expect from them when they shall have attained political power ? 
Certainly, that they will not merely threaten, but will use that 
power against all who shall oppose them in their next eontention, 
which will be for the lost emoluments of ‘the church.” 











Cm 
To the Editor of the Protestant Advocate. 
Sik, 

KA. CORRESPONDENT to the New Times of the 9th instant, in 
remarking upon the speech of Mr. William Smith, delivered 
on the 4th, at the presenting of a Petition from the English 
Roman Catholics by Lord Nugent, enumerates the disabilities 
under which the Romanists labour, and which are not expe- 
rienced by the Protestant Dissenter. Into the consideration 
of the restraints to which the latter are subject, I shall not 
now enter; but I propose shortly to consider the alleged 

rievances, as stated by this advocate of the Catholic Claims ; 
and I shali take them in the order in which he has himself 
arranged them. 

“ 1, By the 30th Charles II. st. 2..ch. 1. it is enacted, that 
no person shall sit or vote in the Hlouse of Peers, till he has 
taken the oath of allegiance and supremacy, and made and 
signed the declaration against Popery. This deprives Catholic 
Peers of their hereditary seat in the House of Lords.” 

I wish every impartial Protestant to consider well upon the 
events which have happened in this kingdom, and in Ireland, 
since the Reformation, and then to say, whether any man 
ought to be admitted to offices of trust or power, or to a seat 
in the legislature of these kingdoms, who refuses to take the 
oaths above-mentioned ; and who does not religiously observe 
them. The oath of allegiance to a Protestant monarchy we 
shall hardly find any Papist, at this time of day, hardy enough 
to object to; but he will not acknowledge the King to be head 
of the church; he will not renounce the right of a foreign 
Pontiff to interfere in the ecclesiastical concerns of this king- 
dom; he will not consent that the nomination and investiture 
of the priests should be an act of the domestic executive ; but 
will call in the aid of a stranger for that purpose—one whose 
interest it is to appoint only such as will support his authority 
in Opposition to the legitimate power of the King; and who, 
if they are honest men, will deem it their duty, to use every 
means, both open and secret, to subvert that establishment, 
some members of which are now so injudiciously striving to 
place power in the hands of those, who want it only to accom- 
plish their destruction. 

And why should this power of interfering in ecclesiastical 
concerns be conceded to the Pope by us, when the other Pro- 
testant states of Europe have found it necessary to restrain the 
introduction of Papal decrees, and, (as in the case of Austria 
and Hungary,) to provide “ that no one shall attempt to pro- 
eure for himself the presentation or collation to any ecclesias- 
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tical benefice, from any other than the King, or those who 
have a right of patronage.” It is impossible for a servant to 
serve two masters ; and no man can be a spiritual subject to 
the Pope, and a true temporal subject to a Protestant King. 
This acknowledgment of the Pope’s supremacy thus involves 
consequences the most important to our constitution. 

But admitting we concede this point; allow the Papist to 
acknowledge the ecclesiastical supremacy of the Pope, and 
only require him to take an oath of allegiance to his King; let 
us see what faith can be placed in such an oath taken by a 
Papist to a Protestant Sovereign. 

In the pontificate of Innocent VIIJ. A.D. 1215, the fourth 
Council of Lateran was held, and one of its ordinances was as 
follows :— 

‘* Heretics of every kind against the true orthodox religion 
shall be condemned; and if they shall not prove their inno- 
cence by a proper purgation, they shall be excommunicated, 
and their effects confiscated. All secular powers shall be com- 
pelled by ecclesiastical censures, to take an oath to extirpate 
within their respective territories, such of their subjects as 
Shall be condemned as heretics by the church. But if any 
temporal prince shall refuse to purge his territories of heretical 
pravity, when required to do so by his metropolitan, and his 
suffragan Bishops, Jet him be excommunicated ; and if he 
shall not make full satisfaction in one year, let it be notified 
to the Sovereign Pontiff, that he may absolve his subjects from 
their oaths of allegiance, and transfer his territories to any other 
Catholics, who may enjoy them without contradiction, provided 
they exterminate all heretics in them, and preserve the purity 
of the Catholic faith.” 

And as an inducement to the Papists to comply with the 
terms of this decree, it was promised, that all those who thus 
warred against heretics should * enjoy the same indulgence, and 
the like holy privilege, with those who visited the Holy Land.” 
And Father Cruswell, an English Priest, maintains, “ that it 
is the sentence of all Catholics, that subjects are bound to 
expel all heretic Princes, by the commandment of God, the 
most strict tie of conscience, and the extreme danger of their 
souls.” It was also one of the commandments of this Council, 
and again reiterated by the Council of Constance, “ that no 
faith is to be kept with heretics.”’ 

I would ask, then, what reliance can be placed upon the 
oath of allegiance taken by a Papist, except it is to a Popish 
Prince? Here the advocates of the Romanists will step in, 
and say, that these abominable tenets are now abjured ; that 
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they are disavowed by every conscientious and honest Catholic ; 
and that the supremacy of the Pope is a thing more of sound 
than reality.* I wish to know, when and where these tenets 
have been disavowed, except by a few isolated individuals, with- 
out authority; and who have found themselves severely cen- 
sured for their officiousness, and their acts disowned, by those 
for whom they were acting. But if these men are still inclined 
to persist in their own way of thinking, and to maintain, that 
they know the Popish faith better than Papists themselves, 
I shall leave them to hug themselves in the belief of possessing 
a superior share of liberality to their brethren; and initreat 
those who are not ** wise overmuch,” but who will listen to 
the voice of reason—to read the following opinions of Popish 
Prelates ; and then determine for themselves, whether these 
tenets are, or are not, still maintained; and considered as a 
rule of faith and practice by the Papists. 

When in 1757, a bill was introduced into the House of Lords, 
to secure the Protestant succession, and an oath of allegiance 
was introduced in that bill—on that oath, Thomas Burke, 
Titular Bishop of Ossory, and historiographer to the Dominican 
Order in Ireland, has the following observations in his Hiber- 
nica Dominica. ‘* Would it not exceed the greatest ima- 
ginable absurdity, that a Catholic Priest, who instructs his 
Catholic people in the will of God, from Scripture and tradi- 
tion, by his discourse and actions, and nourisheth them with 
the sacrament of the church, should swear fealty to King 
George, as long as he professeth a heterodox religion, of has a 
wife of that religion ?”’ And in the year 1768, when an oath 
of allegiance to be taken by the Roman Catholics of Ireland 
was in contemplation, Thomas Maira Ghillini, the Pope’s 
legate at Brussels, made the following animadversions upon it. 
“ ‘The clauses containing a declaration of abhorrence and de- 
testation of the doctrines that faith is not to be kept with he- 
retics ; and that Princes, deprived by the Pope, may be deposed 
or murdered by their subjects, is absolutely intolerable, because 





* That the Pope still insists that no oaths are to be kept contrary to 
what he presumes to be his rights, has very lately been proved in 
Flanders. Certain of the clergy had taken oaths to the new constitu- 
tion. These oaths they were called upon to retract, and when the 
writer of these lines objected in a Popish Journal that this was renew- 
ing the old tenet of no faith with heretics, the Popish Editor replied, 
that every person was bound to retract any sinful oath which he might 
have taken at the admonition of his spiritual superior. Hence there 
can be no dependance upon oaths taken by Papists. Al] declamation 
to the contrary is vox et preteria nihil,—Epiror. 
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they have been contended for by mast Catholic nations, and 
the Holy See has frequently followed and practised them. 
And as the oath is in its whole extent unlawful, so is it in its 
nature, invalid, null, and of no effect, insomuch that it can 
by no means bind or “oblige consciences.” 

Further, Dr. Troy, Archbishop of Dublin, in 1793, pub- 
lished a “ Pastoral Letter” to his flock, from which the fol- 
lowing is an extract :— 

“ It isa FUNDAMENTAL ARTICLE of the Roman Catholic 
faith, that the Pope of Rome is successor to St. Peter, Prince 
of the Apostles, in that see; he enjoys by divine right, a spi- 
ritual and ecclesiastical supremacy, not only of honour and 
rank, but of REAL JURISDICTION and AUTHORITY in the uni- 
versal church. Roman Catholics conceive this point as clearly 
established in the Scripture, and by the constant tradition of the 
Fathers in every age, as it is by the express decisions of their 
general Councils, which they consider as INFALLIBLE AUTHO- 
RITY in points of doctrine.” 

Much more to the same purpose might be adduced, to shew 
that such has been the belief and practice of the Romish 
Church in all ages; but as Ido not wish unnecessarily to 
occupy the time of your readers, I will content myself with 
the above ; which I think fully sufficient to establish the points 
I wish to prove ; which are, first, that it is not an unreasonable 
thing to require those who are admitted to places of trust and 
power, to take the oaths of allegiance and supremacy; and 
secondly, that even if Papists were to take these oaths, or if 
we were to dispense with the latter, and only insist upon the 
first, that there could be no dependance whatever placed in their 
observance either of one or the other. 

The next grievance is as follows :— 

« 2. By the 7th and Sth William ILI. those who refuse to 
take the oath of supremacy tendered to them, at the requisition 
of acandidate, are disabled from voting at elections. Thus 
Roman Catholics are virtually deprived of the greatest blessing 
of the constitution—the elective franchise.” 

It requires little more to be said upon this, than I have oh- 
served upon the former specified grievance. Here again supre- 


macy is the obstacle; and here again, the claims of the Pope 
operate to the disadvantage of his followers.—To take the next 


in order— 
*¢ 3. By several statutes, Roman Catholics are disabled from 


presenting to advowsons ; this disability is peculiar to them. 
The unbaptized Quaker, and even the Jew, fully enjoy the 
right of presentation.” 








Roman Catholhcs, 


§5 


When it is proved that the “unbaptized Quaker,” or “ even 


the Jew,” 


- professes tenets as hostile to the constitution, and 


as detrimental to, the Protestant faith, as the Roman Catholic, 
it may then be time enough to consider whether the latter 
ought to be entrusted with the power of appointing as minis- 
ters of the word of God, and teachers of the Gospel—men 
who would make it their business to pervert the minds of their 
hearers; and to desiroy that sense of allegiance and duty 


which they owe to their governors, 


that the ** Quaker ”’ 
persuasions ** heretics ; 


It is to be recollected 
and the “ Jew” do not declare all other 
’’ they do not make war upon all other 


ereeds—and consign to eternal torment, without any scruple, 


all who differ from them in religious faith. 
scribed rules and ordinances. of the church, 
* would present any one to a 


“ Quaker ”’ 


nor the * Jew’ 


Knowing the pre- 


neither the 
living, 


except a person who would conscientiously conform to these 


regulations, 


But is that the case with 


Roman Catholics ? 


I am willing to suffer the matter to rest upon the answer which 


any CONSCIENTIOUS and SINCER 
lowing question. 


E Papist would give to the fol- 
“ If you po-sessed the right of advowson 


to any living in England, would you not deem it your purty to 
give that living to a clergyman who would endeavour, by every 
means in his power, to bring back his congregation to that 
faith, beyond the pale of which, you affirm there is no salva- 


tion ?”’ 


In the next grievance, the oath of supremacy is again the 


¢ rey &- 


block and rock of offence.” 


- Roman Catholics alone feel the penal operation of Ist 
Geo. I st. 2. ch. 13, which requires all persons bearing civil. 
ofices, or holding command, or place of trust, or receiving 
pay or wages, by reason of any patent or grant from his Ma- 
jesty, to take the oath of supremacy, under a penalty of 5001. 
and under other peualties.” 


Lastly :— 
7 &. “By 


lietion of the Catholic faith. 


the articles of war, a soldier absenting himself 
from divine service and sermon at the place appointed, is liable, 
for the first offence, to furfeit \2d.; for the second and every 
subsequent offence, to be fined 12d. and to be put in irons, 
Now, joining publicly in acts of any other religious worship, 
is de nail, both by Roman Catholics and Protestants, a dere- 


Some years ago, it was proved 


in the House of Commons, that, for refusing to attend the 
abate wig service, a meritorious private had been imprisoned 
ine days on bread and water.” 


Tam not certain, but the impression upon my mind is, that 
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8G Roman Catholics. 


Roman Catholic soldiers are now permitted to attend their own 
chapels. If they are not, I contend this point tought to be 
conceded to them. A Papist is equally liable with a Protestant, 
to be compelled to serve in the ranks of a regiment; and on 
that account, he ought not to be deprived of the right of 
attending divine worship, according to the dictates of his own 
conscience. I am for granting the Papists the most perfect 
toleration as to the enjoyment of their religious tenets ; but I 
will always raise my voice against their admission to places of 
trust and power, which would enable them to deprive Protes- 
tants of the liberty which they (the Papists) now enjoy.* 

The supremacy of the King, and the denial of the right of 
the Pope to any spiritual authority within these realms, are ar- 
ticles stipulated by the Bill of Rights. I do not see how any 
person can be admitted to offices of power, without assenting 
to both these articles, except that Bill be repealed. And I do 
not think we shall find either Papist or Protestant willing to 
recommend this measure. 

This apologist, however, seems to think that the spiritual 
authority of the Pope may be reconciled with the duties of a 
good subject and neighbour to heretic Princes and people. 
He says :— 

“© If the belief of the spiritual authority of the Pope be a 
noxious tenet, it must be such either because it conflicts with 
the allegiance due to his Majesty, or because it conflicts with 
the duties which Catholics owe their fellow-subjects. Then 
let such words be inserted in the oath, as will make Catholics 
disclaim by it, any spiritual authority in his Holiness, which 
conflicts with either of these duties: confine it to this—and 
no Catholic will object to it.” 

I am not so clear that the Catholics would not object to the 
oath, even thus qualified—they are taught to believe us the 
“bane and disease of the time,’t “ ill men,” who, * where 
they may be punished or suppressed without disturbance and 
hazard of the good, may and ought, by public authority, either 
spiritual or temporal, to be chastised and executed.”t With 
such sentiments, I do not think they would take such an oath— 


or if they did, they would only do it with an intent to evade it. 
Leeds, March 11, 1819. BRITANNICUS. 


* The right of holding any commission in the army and navy, 
without taking the oath of supremacy, and the right of attending 
their own places of worship in the army, are both now secured to the 
ungrateful Papist.—Epivor. 

+ Note in the Rhemish Testament to John xiv. 28. 
t Do. Matt. xiii. 2. 
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Tue following is the answer of the Right Worshipful the Mayor of 
Cork, to therequisition which we mentioned in a preceding publication, 
as having been addressed to that respectable and independent Magis- 
trate by some few of the gentry of Cork, for convening a meeting of 
the Protestant inhabitants of that city, at which to determine ona 
petition to Parliament on behalf of the Roman Catholics :— 

‘© Mansion-house, Cork, 25th Feb. 1819. 

‘© GeNTLEMEN—lI have considered the requisition you were pleased 
to hand me for calling a Meeting of the Protestant Inhabitants of this 
City, for the purpose, as it expresses, of ‘ preparing a Petition to 
‘ Parliament, for theremoval of those disabilities which effect our 
‘ Catholic Countrymen.’ 

‘© Conceiving, asI do, that convening a Meeting for that purpose 
would be out of the line of my official duty as Chief Magistrate, I 
must beg leave to decline complying with your request ; being besides 
convinced, that the public discussion of that subject would only tend 
to create disunion, which it is my anxious wish to avoid, and that a 
question of such magnitude should be left to the unbiassed wisdom of 
the Legislature.’ 

This answer to the Requitionists of Cork bespeaks a firm and intel-. 
ligent mind : it does not compromise the character of the man or the 
dignity of the office which he fills ; neither the peace of his municipal 
government is disturbed, nor that cordiality weakened which should 
subsist between Protestant and Protestant as fellow-citizens and as mem- 
bersof thesame communion ; and yet, who will have the hardihood to 
assume that by the refusal of the Mayor of Cork to call this Meeting, 
the right of Petition is interfered with, or thatthe Roman Catholics 
are impeded in advancing the object of their suit to Parliament? Per- 
haps nothing can more clearly demonstrate their imprudence of an 
opposise condact to this on the part of our Chief Magistrate, than the 
relative siate of the public mind in Cork and Dublin. 





Ar a MEETING of the PROTESTANTS of the COUNTY of 
FERMANAGH, held at Enniskillen on the 1st day of March, 1819, 
pursuant to a Requisition to the High Sheriff for that purpose, the 
following Resolutions were proposed by the Earl of EnnisK1LLEn, and 
seconded by Epwarp ArcHDALL, Esq. :— 

ResoLvED UNANIMOUSLY—TFhat the Protestants of the County of 
Fermanagh having, at no distant period, pronounced their unanimous 
opinion on the Roman Catholic Question, any further declaration of 
their sentiments would have been unnecessary, had not certain of the 
Protestants in other parts of Ireland been induced to sign Petitions in 
favour of the Roman Catholic Claims, and had not an inference been 
attempted to be drawn from thence, that the unqualified repeal of all 
the disabilities affecting the Roman Catholics, was now a measure 
which the Protestants of Ireland concurred to approve. 

_ Resotvep—That we feel ourselves called on utterly to deny the 
justness of the inference, and to declare, that our sentiments on the 
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$8 Meeting of the Protestantsof the County of Fermanagh. 


Catholic Question are still the same; that as far as our means of 
knowledge extend, those of our Protestant brethren in this opulent . 
and populous Province have undergone no change ; and however we 
may regret that, under the influence of situation and of cirumstances, 
certain Protestants elsewhere may have been induced, through terror, 
or through interest, to give their reluctant signatures to Petitions in 
furtherance of the Roman Catholic Claims, we are convinced that the 
unbiassed wishes of a very great majority of the Protestant population 
of Ireland, would deem the admission of those Claims a dereliction 
of the principles of the Revolution, a submission of the Protestant 
security, and a surrender of the establishment of the Reformed Re-. 
ligion. | 

ee under the system of exclusive privileges granted 
to the Protestants of Ireland, this country made rapid advance in opu-. 
lence and civilization—in industry and in strength ;—and without now 
bringing into question the policy which has removed from the Roman 
Catholic Body the disabilities affecting property, and conferred on 
them a certain degree of political power, it ought in justice to be re- 
membered, that the Protestants of Ireland had never done any thing 
to forfeit the privileges with which they had been invested. For in 
times of disaffection, their loyalty was unquestionable, and at the 
moment of invasion, they were foremost to meet ithe danger. By the 
Protestants of Ireland the British connection has been preserved, and 
by the Protestants of Ireland the Reformed Religion has been main- 
tained in this part of the Empire. 

RgsoLvep—That to remove from the Roman Catholics of Ireland 
the remaining disabilities which affect their Body, would be to take 
away from those important objects their accustomed support, and to 
expose them to hazard, of which none can calculate the extent. To 
admit Roman Catholics to the highest offices of the State might give, 
as advisers to the Protestant King of the United Empire, persons who 
owe spiritual allegiance to a foreign Potentate—to admit Roman 
Catholics to seats in the National Councils, where measures for the 
maintenance and extension of the Protestant Religion are so often 
discussed, would be to abandon altogether, the interests of its esta- 
blishment to persons, whom it has been found a necessary policy to 
preclude by law from voting at a Vestry for the repairs of a Protestant 
Church. 

Resotvep—That the spirit of the Roman Catholic Religion, un- 
changeable as it has been pronounced by its professors, and intolerant 
as it is at this moment seen in countries where it is established, 
gives no reason to expect that in this country it could be satisfied with 
a divided share of Legislative attention, but that the union of political 
influence with numerical strength, could be exerted in every artful 
combination, to give it an ascendancy over the Protestants of Ire- 
land. We call, therefore, on the Protestants of this Province, to give 
the support of their names to their Protestant brethren less bappily 
situated in other Provinces, but equally, and from nearer experience, 
dreading the day of Popish ascendancy, and to join us in Petitions to 
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Meeting of the Protestants of the County.of Fermanagh, 89 


both Houses of Parliament, against opening to the Roman Catholics 
of Ireland, the highest confidential offices of the State, and giving 
them unqualified admission to a share in the Legislature. 

Resotvep—That the Roman Catholic Question is not a local 
measure, but an imperial and constitutional concern ; and that we are 

therefore warranted in calling on our Fellow-Subie -cts, the Protestants 
of Great Britain, by addresses to Parliament, and ifstructions to the 
Representatives, to support our cause, inasmuch as that cause is sub- 
stantially theirown. They must see that the aspiring agitators of the 
Roman Catholic Body in Ireland, if admitted to the higher offices of 
State, would be insidious advisers ‘of a Protestant Prince ; if admitted 
to seats in Parliament, would still be factious and turbulent—lovers of 
grievance—enemies tothe Church. The out-posts of the Protestant 
Empire, we have been the first objects of their attack, because we 
are the weakest ; but our Protestant brethren of Great Britain may be 
assured, that a Popish ascendancy in Ireland would ill assort with the 
Reformed Church of England. A colony of Protestants, sent to 
preserve to Great Britain a “country, differing in habits, in origin, ae 
laws, we trust it will be remembered that we have done our duty ; 

the moment when our security is gone, the Empire is peatbew AAs 
and the Protestant Establishment is at an end. 

Resotvep—That a Committee be appointed, consisting of the fol- 
lowing Gentlemen, viz. :— 

The Hon. John Creighton, George Nixon, Esq. 

Rev. Doctor Burrowes, Colonel Madden, and 

Edw. Archdall, Esq. Rev. Jolin Irwin, 
to draw up Petitions to both Houses of Parliament, conformable to 
the spirit of these Resolutions. 

Resorvep—On the motion of Epwarp Arenpatt, Esq. and se- 
conded by Ggeorce Nixon, Esq., That our Thanks are due, and are 
now given, to THomas Exxis, Esq. Master in Chancery, for his manly, 
energetic, and effectual support of our Constitution, as evinced by his 
conduct at the late Rotunda Meeting, and to the Noblemen and 
Gentlemen who exerted themselves to the same purpose. 

Resotvep—That our petition to the House of Lords, be entrusted 
to the Earl of EnniskiLien, and that to the Commons to our Repre- 
sentatives in Parliament, Lieutenant-General Mervyn ARCHDALL, and 
the Honourable Lieutenant-General Sir GatprairnH Lowry Cote. 

JOHN IRVINE; High Sheriff of the County of Fermanagh. 

The High Sheriff having left the Chair, and the Earl of Ennis- 
KILLEN being called thereto—Resolved, on the motion of Epwarp 
ARCHDALL, Esq. and seconded by Georce Lenorvo, Esq. That the 
Thanks of this Meeting be given to the Hicu Sueairr, for his dig- 
nified and proper conduct in the Chair, and for his readiness in con- 
vening this meeting. ENNISKILLEN. 

The SHerirr having resumed the Chair—Resolved that these our 
Resolutions, be published three timesin The Patriot and Corres- 
pondent Dublin Papers, and in The Erne Packet. 

— IRVINE, High Sheriff of the County of Fermanagh, 


No, 250, Vol. 56, March, 1819. H 
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( 90 ) 
THE HIGH SHERIFFS AND Dz. TROY. 


ConRESPONDENCR BETWEEN THE HicH Ssenirrs oF DuBLIN anp 
Doctor Troy.—The é#ppointment of a Roman Catholic Clergyman 
to the gaol of Newgate, having given rise to the following correspon- 
dence, we have much satisfaction, for the sake of all parties, in laying 
it before the public. Our readers know that his Majesty's Court of 
King’s Bench, made an order, directed to the High Sheriffs of the 
City, to appoint a person competent to discharge the duties of Roman 
Catholic Clergyman at Newgate, until the next presenting Term. 
Accordingly, it appears, that the High Sheriffs wrote a very polite 
communication, requesting of Doctor Troy to name six or seven 
resident Roman Catholic Clergymen of this City, in order that they 
raight comply with the directions of the Court, in appointing one of 
the number to the situation in question. But Doctor Troy would not 
condescend to comply with either the order of his Majesty's Court of 
King’s Bench, or the polite request of the High Sheriffs—the appoint- 
ment must be in himself—and accordingly he wrote the answer sub- 
joined, very ingeniously parrying off the necessary act, which the 
Court enjoined, and certainly a compliance with which the politeness 
of the High Sheriffs entitled them to, by saying that he would consider 
it an act of ‘* arbitrary discretion and dictation,” were he to give pre- 
ference to any individual by a particular recommendation, although in 
the same breath he dona fide named a Mr. Fitzpatrick for the office in 
question, 

Now, really this conduct in Doctor Troy, argues in the strongest 
terms, the radical objection entertained by the Roman Catholic Bishops 
—_ the Veto, when even in the paltry appointment of a Priest to 

Newgate, such a power is denied to be given. 

What then had the Sheriffs of the Protestant City of Dublin to do 
on the occasion, but, under the circumstances, to reject Doctor Troy's 
nomination, and which they have done by the appointment cf a Mr. 
Brady, who, we understand is a very respectable man. Let these dis- 
turbed spirits, who are asserting the contrary, take this asthe answer to 
all their useless and impertinent enquiries as to the appointment afore- 
said. 

Now, between the obstinacy of the Roman Catholic Bishop, and 
the dignified and manly conduct of the High Sheriffs, we are truly 
sorry that Mr. Fitzpatrick is likely to be the sufferer—and to whom, 
let us be understood, we bear no ill will; on thecontrary, we havea 
very excellent opinion of him, and therefore, on his account, we regret 
that Doctor Troy did not comply with the High Sheriff's request ; who 
most probably would have appointed Mr. Fitzpatrick, had Doctor 
Troy acceded tothe Sheriff's request ; but as the case stood, were the 
High Sheriffs to comply with the dictum of Doctor Troy, and disobey 
the orders of the King’s Bench ? Of course the injury to the deserv- 
ing person is not their doing, but that of the Bishop, who sooner than 
yield up hisown nomination, causes once more to exist the inconve- 
nience complained of, 
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The High Sheriff and Doctor Troy. 91 


It may not be improper so observe, that the Term Grand Juries have 
heretofore, from time to time, appointed five or six persons to the 
Roman Catholic Chaplaincy uf Newgate, according to Act of Parlia- 
ment, but who would not act in that capacity, not being authorised by 
Doctor Troy to do so, 





FROM THE HIGH SHERIFFS TO DR. TROY. 

The Sheriffs of the City of Dublin, present their compliments to 
the Most Reverend Doctor Troy, requests that he will have the good- 
ness to give them the names of six or seven resident Roman Catholic 
Clergymen, of this City, competent to fill the situation of Clergyman 
to the gaol of Newgate, as they have this day received an order, from 
the Court of King’s Bench, to appoint a person to that situation, until 
the next Presenting Term, the Rev. B. Murphy, who was appointed by 
the last Presenting Term Grand Jury, having, in the opinion of the 
Court, resigned the situation. Doctor Troy will have the goodness to 
address an early answer to Sheriff White, Camden-street, or Sheriff 
Wood, Lower Mount-street. 

Feb. 10, 18109. 





SECOND LETTER FROM SAME TO THB SAMB. 
Most Rev. Sir, 12th Feb, 1619. 
We had the honour of addressing you, on the 10th instant, relative 
to a Roman Catholic Chaplain for the gaol of Newgate, and requested 
an early answer, but which we have not yet been favoured with: as 
it is our wish to comply with the orders of the Court as soon as possi- 
ble, we shall be obliged by your giving us the information required, 
this day. 
We have the honor to be, 
Most Rev. Sir, 
Your most obedient Servants, 
Rospert Wuirte, : 
W. Woop, } Sheriffs. 
Most Rev. Dr. Troy. 





GENTLEMEN, 

Understanding that the Court of King’s Bench has declared the 
Roman Catholic Chaplain of Newgate vacant, by the resignation of 
the Rev. B. Murphy, and directed you, as High Sheriffs of the City 
of Dublin, to nominate a Roman Catholic Clergyman to fill that of- 
fice until the next Presenting Term—I respectfully beg leave to offer 
myself to your consideration as a Roman Catholic Priest, duly quali- 
fied to discharge the arduous duties of that situation, and against whom 
(I humbly presume to hope) there exists no real objection. 

For years past I have paid assiduous attention to the spiritual wants 
of the Roman Catholic prisoners of the city gaol, and latterly my 
exertions on very trying occasions have been witnessed by you, when 
you kindly expressed your approbation of my conduct and the justice 
of my claims to compensation.—These claims, you, in the most obli- 
e'Ng manner, engaged to lay before the late Presenting Grand Jurors, 
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who declined to take them into consideration, in consequence, I do 
suppose, of a misconception which appears to have seized on them for 
several years, respecting the authority or interference of the Most 
Rev. Doctor Troy, in the appointment of Roman Catholic Chaplain to 
Newgate. In justice to the character of this highly respected prelate, 
allow me to assure you that is Grace never entertained the most distant 
idea of dictating to the Grand Juries, much less of claiming the ap- 
pointment in question as his exclusive patronage, which the law vests 
inthat Body. He has always confined himself in his communications 
with them to a single recommendation of a Clergyman, wliom he 
deemed in his conscience duly qualified by his prudence and zeal, to 
discharge the duties of Roman Catholic Chaplain, with credit to him- 
self and advantage to society. 

I have the honor to remain, 

With the highest respect, Gentlemen, 
Your most obedient, humble Servant, 
W. Firzpatricx. 
Robt. White and W. Wood, Esqrs. 
High Sheriifs, Dablin. 





DOCTOR TROY'S ANSWER. 

The Rev. Doctor Troy presents his respects to the High Sheriffs of 
the City of Dublin, and acknowledges the honour of their note, dated 
yesterday, requesting him to give the names of six or seven resident 
Clergytmen of the city, competent to fill the situation of Clergyman 
to the Gaol of Newgate. 

To make out this list would demand from Doctor Troy much time 
and scrupulous deliberation, as he should consider himself bound not 
only to investigate the many Ecclesiastical qualities necessary for so 
respectable a place, but to ascertain how far each of the persons 
named, were likely to prove acceptable. 

One Ecclesiastic he is prepared to name at present, of whose 
capacity and competency in every respect he has the best proof—the 
Rev. Wm. Fitzpatrick, of whose assiduity, prudence and zeal, in 
joining the practice of his duties with the cultivation of the good 
will of men in power, he in common, as he flatters himself, with the 
High Sherifts cf the city of Dublin, has unequivocal testimony. 
This person has attended the city jail for three years withuut any 
compensation. 

Doctor Troy would think it to be an attempt at arbitrary discretion 
and dictation to the High Sheriffs, and an assumption of patronage 
which he disclaims, were he toset the honorary claim of the person 
Jast mentioned, (which forms a ‘singular case) on a level with that 
of any other Clergyman, whose fitness has not been so well, or at all 
ascertained ; especially, as even inthe event of Doctor Troy’s having 


been able to make o:t to his own satisfaction the desired list, he would 
not feel warranted to give the preference to any individual by a par- 
ticular recommendation. 
3, Cavendish-row, Dublin, Feb. 11, 1819. 
To the High Sheriffs of the city of Dublin. 
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( 9 ) 
ROTUNDA MEETING, 





We cautioned the Lord Mayor against calling this meeting, as we 
knew the result would be productive of much ill-blood amongst the 
various descriptions of parties in this country. All our anticipations 
have proved but too true, for party spirit has been resuscitated by the 
meeting, and now runsas high in Dublin as it did in 1798 or 1803. 
Let those who would disguise it if they could deny that those who 
signed the Requisition have done so merely in opposition to the minis- 
ter, or through terror of that intolerant faction which at the present 
moment exists in this city. Let the intolerant press deny this if they 
can, and take credit for the description of Protestants, who they daily 
publish as having signed the petition—Really when we cast our eyes 
over these day-notes, we can scarce suppress our laughter, or rather 
contempt at the signatures—for amongst them for the most part, we 
perceive Rebels in 1798, Catholics in 1803, and Protestants in 1819. 
What a contrast do these athord with the signatures to the True 
Petition ;—there we see all the spirit of truth, emanating from the 
highest to the middling orders of society—men devoted to the religion 
of their fathers and ready to expiate their last moments in defence of 
it. No later than yesterday, fifty-three names were affixed to a slip 
in the possession of a person connected with this Journal—fifty-three 
Protestant householders, not like those who from garrets and obscure 
lodgings put their names to the Rotunda petition. Let the great body 
of the Protestant inhabitants take example by this, for theirs is the 
cause of truth. 





Amongst the various acts of intimidation used by the Roman 

Catholics, they have sent round a circular letter tothe Gentlemen of 
the Bar, threatening that no man who does not sign their petition [for 
though called Protestants tis really their petition] shall ever receive a 
brief. This may be considered one of the good effects of permitting 
‘oman Catholic attornies. But notwithstanding this threat, we are 
happy to observe that the Attorney General and all the leading men of 
the bar have signed, and do support the true and loyal Protestant 
petition ; and we have heard with pleasure that a young lawyer of 
great expectation, when he received the circular, declared that though 
before he had no intention of signing, yet he would not seem to be 
inuimidated, and put down his name. 





The following consequences may be attributed to the Rotunda Meet- 
ing:—a district in a county adjoining Dublin proclaimed—Orange 
Lodges assembled and assembhug in considerable numbers—grand 
procession of Orangemen in Belfast, with their subsequent convivial 
ineeting, toasts, &c.—a Roman Catholic Priest, supposed to be liberal, 
torn from his mother earth, after four days’ interment—the jacobin 
press of this city filled with lies innumerable and licentiousness abomi- 
nable—the unanimity that has for ages prevailed between the Lord 
Mayor and Sheriffs completely destroyed—brother differing with 
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brother—lawyers differing with the judges, and fathers differing with 
sons ; all the amiable and good intentions of a benevolent government 
broken in upon and thwarted by intermeddling and furious demagogues., 


In a word, Ireland, refreshed with some repose, after a war of 20. 
years, has been again made the scene of bigotry, intolerance, - and: 


persecution, by those who seek to make the Protestant religion sub- 
servient to the Catholic. Here we find onesect of Protestants busy 
in dragging from the garrets and hiding places poor wretched crea. 
tures, who ina state of terror are made to affix their names to the 
Rotunda Petition ; there we see another sect of constitutional Protes- 
tants calmly and deliberately receiving signatures as the result of con- 
viction only ; while the strange perversion of truth in the republican 
press of Dublin distorts the latter in all the vulgarity of Billingsgate 
description, and extols the former as truly immaculate. 





THE INTOLERANTS, 





This expression has been indiscriminately applied to every person 
who either objects to the agitation of the Catholic Question, or if 
agitated, objects to the concession of their demands, conveying at 
once a conviction to the mind of every Protestant what toleration they 
would have to expect if Roman Catholics were to obtain political 
power in addition to their present strength, which they exercise so 
uniformly to the terror and abuse of all those who are any way in their 
power, or who may presume to differ from them in opinion. All for- 
mer favours are forgotten, all old friends vilified ; even Lord Frankfort, 
because he presumes to think that they have political liberty, but ought 
not to get political power, is attacked by ‘their scurrilous press. It may 
be worthy of observation, that the same Lord Frankfort, ci-devant 
Lodge Morres, was, in the House of Comimons, the constant advocate 
of the Roman Catholics for ai! the bounties they have hitherto obtained ; 
but now, that a man stops at granting them political power, he 1s 
doomed to every kind of ingratitude aud unkind observation. Will 
the Protestants never see the conseyuence of misplaced confidence, 
nor the clergy the ruin of the church establishment? If they fall 
asleep now, there is an end of every thing heretofore dear to Protestants. 
Can the clergy believe that the property of the church will remain 
with them? Infatuated men, rush forward and support your Protes- 
tant brethren, who manfully stand forth to support the constitution in 
church and state. 





A MODEST PETITION IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
To the Lords, Knights, and Burgesses, noble who sit in 
The Parliament House of the Empire of Britain, 
The Pope's Irish Subjects present this petition, 
Jo state thei: pretensions and paint their condition 
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Imprimis, we hold that our Liege Lord the Pope, 
Is the only sure anchor of comfort or hope ; 





An Acrostic. 


Andaltho’ he’s a man ‘tis our stedfast opinion, 

That to him belongs truly all earthly dominion. 
With rage therefore burning, and fierce indignation, 
We behold in these Islands a tergiversation, 

From all that is ancient, and holy, and true, 

To a system of faith, full as false as its new ; 

Whilst King, Lords, and Commons, for heresy sake, 
}»eserve to be blown up, or burn’d at the stake :— 
We firmly demand, then, ye Lords and ye Knights, 

A full restitution of Catholic rights ; 

Let all that we ask, and no less, be our own, 

Than the bench and the woolsack, the sceptre and throne - 
Then soon shall fair order in Erin arise, 

And ‘the Church’ rise triumphantly high in the skies ; 
Ocr bishops and abbots, our monks and our friars, 
Rekindle with rapture in Smithfield their fires ; 
Whilst a breach of that Union we all wish to sever, 
Shall establish our holy religion for ever. 

Grant this, Legislators, and then we may say, 

That whilst heretics moulder like stubble or hay, 

To the stocks and the stones in our good ancient way, 
Your pious Petitioners ever will PRAY. 
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AN ACROSTIC. 


Not false Mercy aid sedition’s cause, 
Rebel never will submit to laws. 
And LOYAL ;—answer me this thing,— 

Serpents gratitude ?—an asp no sting ? 

Is hisaim, and power without controul ; 

Persecution fires his Bigoted soul :— 

Thoughts, by trait'rous actions are disclosed, — 

Laws, and Government, are NOW OPPOSED!! 
Say, *€ 2m LOYAL?” and within an hour 

His country too an hostile power. 

Him with Oaths— Oaths have no power to bind 
Whom a Priest is Sovereign of his mind. 

Bound in Bigot Zeal—his jaundic'd eyes 

Every Heretic a foe descries. 

Fix’d Aversion, und determined Hate,— 

Fire, or Hatter,—HERETICSs await, 

Can first swear, forswear, then be absolvy'd, 

To be trusted only when involv’'d— 

When seeking PROTESTANT DAMNATION, 

To rise up—-TRANSUBSTANTIATION! ! 
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THE JESUIT’S DOUBLE-FACED CREED. 
DEDICATED, (WITHOUT PERMISSION;) 

To the Lord Mayor and Duke of Leinster,—the Earls of Meatu and 
Cuartemont,—Mr. H. Parnell,—and the Refugee Latouches,— 
the PorTrer Guinesses,—and suCH MONGREL PROTESTANTS,— 
who plead for Perery. 


I hold for Faith,..........+.+. What England’s Church allows, 
What Rome's Church saith,. ... My conscience disavows ; 
Where the King’s head,....... The Flock can take no shame, 
The Flock’s misled,.......... Who holds the Pope supreme ; 
Where the Altar’s drest,....... The worship’s scarce divine, 
‘The People’s blest,........... Who's table’s bread and wine ; 
He's but an Ass,............+. Who their communion flies, 
Who shuns the MASS,........ Is Catholic and Wise. 


— 











LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

In the Press, Letters from the Right Hon. J. Philpot Curran to 
H. Weston, Esq. 8vo. 

The above, which are few in number, were written on Mr, Curran’s 
first visit to London, in 1773, at which time he was only twenty- 
four years of age. Mr. Weston was a college friend of Mr. Curran’s, 
These Letters, while they record the most agreeable feelings of 
Curran’s early years, are yet tinged with that philosophic melancholy 
which accompanied him through Ife. 

The Rev. Mr. Butcher, of Sidmouth, has in the Press, a Third 
Volume of ‘‘ Sermons for the use of Families.” 

Mr. T. S. Peckston, of the Chartered Gas Light and Coke Com- 
pany Establishment, Peter Street, Westminster, has in the Press, 
A Practical Treatise on Gas Light, exhibiting amongst other matter, 
an Historical Sketch of the Rise and Progress of the Science, the 
Theories of L'ght, Combustion, and Formation of Coal: describing 
the qualities of different species of that article, and the most approved 
apparatus and machinery now successfully employed for generating, 
collecting, and distributing Coal Gas, for the purpose of lighting 
Streets, Houses, &c. &c. Illustrated with appropriate Plates. 

In the Press, Pastorals Ruggiero, and other Poems, by E. D. Baynes, 
Esq. Translator of Ovid's Epistles. | 
a EEN RA EER EE ES 

TO OUR READERS. 

We have received letters, positively contradicting the occurrence 
recorded in p, 494, of our last Number. The treth shall be strictly 
investigated, and in our next Number, we trust, satisfactory justice 
rendered to all concerned, 

Mr. England's Pamphlet on the Hebrew Medal, lately found in Ire- 
land, will be noticed in our next. 








Errata in last Number. 
P. 533, for Fo-hu read Tohu. , 
541, twelve lines from bottom, for Whitley read Whitby. 
585, the two certificates signed by the Vicar Genera! refer to the notes 
at the bottom of the page. 
597, eleven lines trom bottom, lor cugie read dus, 
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